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We resume a subject, the consideration of which 
was begun in the May number of this Magazine. 
Of the “ Journal and Letters” of Curwen, from 
which this volume receives its title, we have said 
quite as much as we mean to say, and quite enough, 
we think, to enable the reader to understand its 
value. We congratulate the public on its publi- 
cation. It is a work that is instructive, and must 
be useful, in connection with, and in illustration 
of, our more regular histories. The Editor de- 
serves our thanks for preserving and putting before 
us these memorials of his ancestor. He has done 
no disservice to his fame, and has added somewhat 
to our means of studying one of the most interest- 
ing periods of our history. Here our acknowledg- 
ments to Mr. Ward must end. Had he contented 
himself with the simple republication of his work, 
as it appeared in the first edition, when a second 
and third were demauded, we should have been 
spared the necessity of coupling our compliments 
with censure. But this grateful privilege has not 
been allowed us. He has been deceived in regard 
to the opinions of our people, by the success of his 
publication. He has ascribed this success to any 
but the true cause. He appears to have enter- 
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tained the notion that something more than a cu- 
rious interest to fathom the obscure portions of our 
history, was at the bottom of this demand ; and to 
have thought that a certain degree of sympathy 
with the practices and the principles of the loy- 
alists, growing up in the minds of our people, had 
occasioned this desire for a volume which might 
be supposed to minister somewhat to so novel an 
appetite. The consequence is, that he has been 
at the pains to accumulate, in a copious supple- 
ment, a collection of biographies, more or less 
complete, of all the loyalists in the country. He 
has furnished us with a proper Pantheon for the 
admiration of a loyal posterity. Here are they 
ranged, the demigods of the loyalists in Ameri- 
ca, of all dimensions, along the walls, for the 
popular worship. It is a motley gathering truly ; 
and he who still hungers after the good old days 
when there were Kings in the Land, insisting upon 
the “ right divine,” may congratulate himself upon 
a worshipfal crowd, like himself, who have already 
declared their faith by their works. And such 
works! Here you have all sorts of loyalists,—the 
timid loyalist, who ran away, like Curwen, and be- 
came a pensioner on British bounty ; and the fiercer 
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loyalist, who remained to imbrue his hands, With 
unexampled ferocity, in the blood of his brother, 
who had declared himself a whig. The images 
of all these, whatever the ensions or their 
deeds, are here liftedo oming pefgstal. 
Here their lives ar d how yy 
Mr. Ward gathers his materials from all 
Hie does not stop to ask by whom these biogra- 
phies are furnished, and in how much they may be 
considered true. The persons who write them 
are, generally, like himself, connected by blood 
with the persons of whom they write. He does 
not pause and doubt whether this connexion will 
be favorable or otherwise to the cause of truth and 
history. He does not seem to see, as he should, 
that such writers can by no means be relied on; 
yielding, as they must, to the bias in favor of their 
ing their eyes, with a blind hos- 
hogity tha, makes against their 
ples such as these ; 
spe] all that is of- 
£ rg tnto his appendix, as in a vast 
“SSasguygir for fish, flesh and fowl, a large collection 
of mattér-<t s from domestic histories— 
from private traditions—anecdotes which are some- 
times not merely silly, but may be false; and de- 
tails, which we can only tolerate where they do 
not, (as but too frequently in this collection they 
do,) assail the memories of those whom we have 
long been accustomed to revere. To admit that 
some of these biographies are interesting,—to admit 
that something of them may be true, does not af- 
fect, in any degree, the principle by which we hold 
them up to the doubt and condemnation of the 
world. The testimony which they offer is no lon- 
ger admissible. Mr. Ward, and his correspon- 
dents, must be taught that it is too late in the day, 
(or too soon,) to attempt to disturb the written and 
hitherto unquestioned verdict of history in regard 
to the persons in whose behalf they write, and 
still more in regard to those whom they would now 
denounce with pitiless censure and cruel misrep- 
resentation. ‘To impair, or even to assail, the re- 
corded facts of history, can only be sanctioned by 
the show of a testimony, equal in age to any that 
we possess, and totally free from any share or in- 
terest in the case. The common rules which reg- 
ulate the law of evidence are strictly applicable 
here. That the grandson of the loyalist should 
now rise to tell what he thinks of his grandfather’s 
proceedings, or what he has heard from his great- 
grandmother, while in her dotage, in relation to 
them is notto be endured. Yet, precisely of such 
stuff, is the material of this large collection of bi- 
ography ;—a biography which, in some respects, 
is equally unwise in its purpose, and insolent in its 
manner and tone. Here, actually, are persons 
sitting down to write a new history of the Revo- 
Jution as it occurred in particular states or com- 
manities, directly in the teeth, in several respects, 
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of all the acknowledged records, without so much 
as deigning to-ffer*any authority better than their 
own for what they assert. They present us with 
some such case as every man would make out for 
isgqvn -family, and which it is quite natural that 
is ilkBhould believe. That, when all the wit- 
ssesbarg\dead, and when the adverse record 
has been left undisputed, and unerased, upon the 
page of history, to this moment, and for half a cen- 
tury, we should be required gravely to listen to 
such a narrative, is something quite as impertinent 
as absurd. But the errors and bad taste of these 
late biographers do not end here. To commend 
their statements to the favorable ear of the reader, 
prodence and good sense would have required that 
all show of hostility should be forborne,—that the 
statement be made calmly, gently, and with a 
studious avoidance of every thing like malice or 
offence. We might note with tolerance, and re- 
gard with favor, the endeavor of a son, or grandson, 
who should seek, by ingenious array of fact and 
argument, to rescue his father’s name from an un- 
happy odium. We should not gainsay his history, 
perhaps, in consideration of his filial and natural 
pride; but we should require that, laboring in 
this laudable desire to retrieve the good name of 
his ancestor, he should as studiously forbear any 
assault upon the reputation of others. That he 
should run a muck with the historians, confident 
in his own ipse diazit only,—that he should sneer 
at their ancient records, when he can show none 
half so good,—that he should decry the reputation 
which the world has been content, for many gene- 
rations, to acknowledge,—and all this without any 
show of evidence—with nothing but his own bald 
assertion to sustain him, is at once a proof of the 
deficient judgment and of the mauvais sujét. And 
such are but too frequently the characteristics of 
the collection before us. In some instances, the 
malignity of the tone speaks out from every page 
of the narrative, and we are almost moved to a feel- 
ing of pity, along with our vexation, to find the 
writer of a domestic biography—the subject of 
which is one covered with the odium of having 
struggled against the liberties of his country in 
1776-—adopting, at this late day, seventy years 
after the event, the mode of sneer so common to 
the British Generals in America, of refusing to 
the American officers their military titles, as ac- 
corded them by Congress or the several States, 
and speaking of them as“ Mr.” so and so; or as 
“a Mr.,” or “a Captain,” or * a General,” so and 
s0;—and this phraseology employed in respect to 
persons either well known or highly distinguished 
in the Revolutionary party. That the descendant 
of an American Loyalist, writing at this day, of 
that, should employ this tone and exhibit this tem- 
per, is proof of the unhappy tenacity with which a 
bad feeling, a malignant passion, seizes upon the 
heart, and is transmitted, for spite and evil, through 
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the veins of the race even to the fourth and fifth 
generation. 

Mr. Ward should have lent his publication to no 
such purposes. He should not have abused the 
indulgence of the American public, by whom his 
first editions were received with favor, by suffer- 
ing the admission of any extraneous matter of doubt- 
ful character. By thus doing, he incurs a risk to 
his publication, which respect to his grandsire’s 
memory should have made him solicitous to dep- 
recate. By this, he provokes a degree of censure, 
and the rough rebukes of criticism, which, if the 
critic be an irritable and impatient one, may cover 
with equal denunciation the memorials of Curwen, 
and the ill-judged biographies contained in the ap- 
pendix. He must not suppose that the American 
people, in reading with indulgence the notes and 
journal of the poor old man,—who chose, timidly 
and unwisely, to doubt the capacity of his country 
for progress, and who, thus doubting, threw him- 
self into the embraces of her mortal foe,—were 
any better prepared, now, than they were seventy 
years ago, to approve, or even tolerate, the error, 
(to call it by the mildest name,) of which he was 
guilty. It is unfortunate that he has mistaken 
their good nature and forgiveness, for sympathy. 
Secure now of their position—secure now against 
any future danger from a like cause, our people 
were quite willing to forgive the past—nay, to hear 
patiently all that might be said in behalf of the 
erring and defeated party. Reproaches had ceas- 
ed. Modern historians had begun generally to 
substitute the name of loyalist for the epithet of 
tory, when speaking of the class or individual. 
The descendants of the offending party were no 
longer designated with a brand and sign of infamy. 
They have mingled with the great body of the com- 
munity, everywhere, and have been honored with 
the highest distinctions. What fatuity then, on 
the part of any of these, to rip open the past, and 
to spread new versions of an almost forgotten his- 
tory before the eyes of the nation, not only revi- 
ving vividly the old quarrel, but, in their details, 
making it painful and offensive to the children of 
whig ancestors, who can produce all the ancient 
chronicles in their own behalf. Certainly, Mr. 
Ward has, very unwisely for himself, and for the 
loyalists, suffered these imprudent persons to make 
his publication the vehicle for their versions of a 
history, which, though faulty and deficient in a 
thousand respects, can never be disturbed unless 
by the most irrefragable counteracting testimony. 
And that he should suffer a blindsmalice to revenge 
itself through his medium upon those, more fortu- 
nate in their ancestry, whom it cannot assail through 
any more legitimate medium, would seem to show, 
either that he was very remiss in the duties of an 
Editor—for such he appears in this appendix——or 


malignant passions. We would not charge upon 
him the latter imputation. We prefer supposing 
that, in his solicitude for the interest of his publi- 
cation, and in order to render it complete, he did 
not subject, to a sufficient scrutiny, the material 
that was offered to his hands. That he was with- 
out justification, and wanting in prudence, in hang- 
ing this rider, in the shape of an appendix, upon a 
volume which had otherwise met the public appro- 
bation, is a truth which a moment’s reflection must 
make sufficiently clear to himself. 

We propose now, having bestowed upon the gen- 
eral subject an adequate review, to address our 
regards to two, at least, of the narratives in this 
collection, to which we beg the attention of the 
reader. We give their titles, at full, as they occur 
in the volume : 


I. The Cunninghams of South Carolina, and 
Sirictures on the received History of the War in 
the South. 


II. Major William Cunningham of South Caro- 
lina. 


It will be remarked, that, while the first of these 
papers is entitled “The Cunninghams of South 
Carolina,” the second is specially entitled ‘‘ Major 
William Cunningham of South Carolina.” Major 
William Cunningham is clearly one of the Cun- 
ninghams of South Carolina; but the writer of 
these two narratives—for he is in all probability 
the same person—did wisely, as we shall see here- 
after, to keep them separate. We content our- 
selves here, with drawing the reader’s notice to a 
consciousness on the part of this biographer, ex- 
pressed in the very title of these papers, which is 
full of a most important significance. In truth, 
much or most, if not all, of the odiam, which ever 
attached to the family, or name of Cunningham in 
South Carolina, accrues from the name of him 
who is second in our rubric. But Jet us not anti- 
cipate. 

These two narratives are the longest in Mr. 
Ward’s collection. They show the most earnest- 
ness and pains-taking; and are, at once, elaborate 
biographies, and defences equally elaborate and 
studied, of the parties to whom they relate. So 
far as mere style is concerned, the papers are very 
well written. The second, which exhibits less care 
and compactness, is inferior in spirit to the first— 
the subject, as it would seem, appealing somewhat 
less than the other, to the sympathies of the wri- 
ter. Yet the material for the latter biography, is 
decidedly of a more inspiriting character—in the 
hands of a mere artist, we mean. For an advo- 
cate, or an eulogist, the former is certainly the 
more malleable subject. It is clearly in this 
character that our author writes. He is one deeply 
interested in his theme. Indeed, the interest is 





that he was not unwilling, because of his own sym- 
pathies, that such a spirit should be indulged in its 


quite too apparent for the success of the argument. 
The feeling of the writer, evident at every page in 
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his progress, impairs his success with the reader, 
as it seems to impair his own judgment as he pro- 
ceeds. Our suspicions are too soon, and too fre- 
quently awakened. ‘The harshness of our author’s 
tone, when he speaks the language of opinion, is 
too striking not to occasion doubts of his impar- 
tiality. We see that the advocate stands in the 
path of the historian, and feel assured that, put 
upon his voir dire, we should shut his mouth for- 
ever. We continue to listen to the argument, be- 
cause it attests the feeling and the talents of the 
narrator, rather than his sound judgment or his 
truthfulness. This is the sort of feeling with 
which we read these papers. Besides, they have 
an intrinsic interest. The Cunninghams were a 
bold and spirited family. They came from a stout 
and worthy stock in Scotland, who emigrated to 
America in 1681. 

In 1769, two brothers, Robert and Patrick, re- 
moved to the district of “ Ninety-Six,” in South 
Carolina, where they established themselves. Here 
they acquired influence, were appointed to offices 
under the Crown, and lived worthily, and were 
sustained by the popular respect. They were 
followed by two younger brothers and three sisters. 
These all settled in the same region of country. 
They shared in the prosperity of those who had 
preceded them ; and one of them obtained the ap- 
pointment under the Crown of a deputy surveyor. 

“ Thus,” says our author, from whom all these 
statements are taken, “ Thus, in a large and popu- 
lous district, comprising nearly one-fourth of the 
whole province, two strangers receive offices of 
high trust and emolument.” A third, as we have 
seen, obtains office also. It may be important to 
remember, therefore, that, up to the opening of the 
Revolution, three out of four of the brothers 
Cunningham, held, according to the showing of our 
author, high offices under the Crown of Great 
Britain. 

We must also keep in mind, that it was but six 
years before the Revolution that they arrived in 
the country. That the region was populous, may 
be admitted—that it was the “‘ wealthiest portion” 
of the province, as asserted by our author, must be 
denied. Its wealth was almost wholly in its popu- 
lation. The people were generally poor. They 
came in about the time of the Cunninghams 
themselves, from every quarter of the world, re- 
ceiving bounty lands upon which to settle. Poor 
Palatines from Germany, Scotch and Irish Protes- 
tants, availed themselves of the temptations held 
out to them, in lands and money, at once by the 
Colony and the Crown. “ Lands,” says Hewatt, 
“were allotted them on the frontiers, and most of 
them being only entitled to small tracts, such as 
one, two, and three hundred acres, the back set- 
tlements by this means soun became the most popu- 
lous parts of the province.” But the lower coun- 
try was confessedly always the wealthier portion of 





South Carolina. The fact in this connection, 
however, is one of no importance. It is some- 
what more essential to our history, to note the char- 
acter of this population, thus huddled promiscu- 
ously into the colony. We see no reason to quar- 
rel with the description which our biographer gives 
of it. Itscharacter was motley enough. When he 
speaks of two strangers receiving these high offices, 
he forgets that all were strangers. ‘Twenty years 
before the Revolution it had scarcely any white 
population, At that period, the native whites were 
in a minority. The community consisted chiefly 
of families from Virginia and Pennsylvania, and 
from Ireland and Scotland. Large bodies of Scotch 
and Irish were scattered over the country. Some 
of these settled down in hives, or communities, to 
themselves, preserving tenaciously all their an- 
cient habits, their prejudices, and even their lan- 
guage. With the Scotch, this was particularly the 
case. With both, they preserved that jealous dis- 
like and distrust of each other, which distinguished 
them in the Old Country. In respect to the Cun- 
ninghams, more than half of their troubles origi- 
nated in this very quarter. They were settled 
in immediate propinquity with groups of the Irish, 
and the breaking out of the Revolution, as would 
have been the case in the breaking out of any war, 
found these parties necessarily in opposite ranks. 
It is notorious, in the war of the American Revo- 
Jation, that the Scotch settlements, to a man, sided 
with the Crown, the Irish with the colony. Ame- 
rica was simply a batile-field for fighting out their 
ancient quarrels. 

Strangers to the country, just arrived from for- 
eign regions, ignorant of the people among whom 
they came, and endeared to the government by 
whose patronage they found themselves, for the 
first time, perhaps, in the possession of a certain 
homestead, we may naturally conclade that, in the 
event of a contest, the new settlers would rally 
around a well known standard, much sooner than 
in support of one, the virtues and the strength of 
which they did not know, and could not conjecture. 
This, indeed, proved to be the case. The great 
majority of persons in the region of country thus 
settled, were loyalists. ‘“ Ninety-Six” swarmed 
with them. The only exceptions, in fact, were the 
Irish and the white natives. Hence, when the 
contest was impending, the leaders of the mouve- 
ment party in Charleston and the low country, 
took preparatory steps for enlightening the people 
of the interior—particularly those of foreign birth— 
as to the merits of the popular cause. Some such 
proceeding was absolutely necessary. The spirit 
of this population was decidedly unfriendly, from 
reasons already given, to the Revolutionary strug- 
gle. Intelligent men, themselves of German ori- 
gin, were sent among the Germans of the interior ; 
but returned, unsuccessful, from their mission. 
Meanwhile, it was understood that the Apalachian 
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Indians were in excitement, and, under the insti- 
gation of British emissaries, were about to threaten 
the frontiers. Here was another argument to 
prompt the adherence of the people of ‘“ Ninety- 
Six,” who lay immediately contiguous to the sava- 
ges, to adhere faithfully to the standard of the 
Crown. It was soon discovered, accordingly, that 
this region of country was not only indisposed to 
sympathize with the Revolutionary leaders, but 
was prepared actively to take part against them. 
Several events at this period are of a character to 
be mentioned. The patriots of the low country 
had taken possession of all the King’s fortresses 
and arsenals in that quarter. On the 12th July, 
1775, Fort Charlotte, on the Savannah river, was 
taken by Major Mayson, with two troops of Rangers, 
under the command of Captains Caldwell and Kirk- 
land. Let these names be remembered. Cald- 
well and Kirkland, were thus engaged, together, in 
an overt act against the King’s authority. 

On the 4th June, 1775, the well known act of 
association was adopted by the Provincial Congress, 
by which the subscribers pledged themselves to 
unite for the defence of the country against every 
foe. This declaration called for subscribers. It 
was despatched, with a conciliatory and compli- 
mentary letter, to Col. Thomas Fletchall; who, 
in consequence of his command of a regiment on 
the Enoree, was an object of solicitude with the 
patriots. They erred in this selection. Fletchall 
was under the control of, and had already been 
tampered with, by others. This sinister influence 
operated so unfavorably to the revolutionary party, 
that, though Fletchall submitted the “ act of asso- 
ciation” to his troops, at a general muster, not 
one of them signed it. They naturally waited the 
example of their Colonel, and of those leading men 
whom they had been accustomed to follow. Be- 
sides, the whole proceeding was of very startling 
novelty. They had not felt much of the oppres- 
sion, of which the people of the seaboard com- 
plained. They used little stamped paper, drank 
little tea, and having but a short while previously 
received bounty lands and money from the King, 
they could not weil perceive how they were hurt 
by his tyrannies. Besides, they had been accus- 
tomed to behold conspicuous proofs of his power. 
Those who had been long residents of the country, 
had seen his soldiers sent among them, on frequent 
occasions, to repel their savage neighbors, and chas- 
tise them for their incursions. They might well 
distrust that confidence in the people of the sea- 
board, which could think to oppose the arms suc- 
cessfully, upon which they had so frequently relied 
for safety and defence. The higher merits of the 
argument entertained by the native citizens, and 
those who were of a proud and ambitious nature, 
could not be made clear tothem. They could not 
sympathize—foreigners themselves—in the indig- 


try upon foreign authority, foreign officers, and for- 
eign agents. We have seen in this very biogra- 

phy of the Cunninghams, that three out of four 

Scotchmen, scarcely enter the country, when they 

are raised to office—made judges, magistrates, and 

surveyors, by Royal Patent. That ¢hey should not 

feel the argument of the native patriots, and that 

the natives, proud, wealthy, and intellectual, should 

resent an administration, and try to throw off a 

government which thus studiously subjected the 

native to denial and inferiority, is equally obvious 

and natural. There was good reason why, as one 

of these biographies tells us, the people of “* Ninety- 

Six District” should consider the more aristocratic 

and wealthy settlers in the parishes as “ ambitious 
intriguers for place and power, and addicted to the ac- 

quirement of wealth by irregularmeans.” These 
vague charges were the staple of the argument em- 
ployed by the selfish, among the ignorant, to defeat the 
more patriotic suggestions which came from the 
lower country; where, up tothe period of the Revolu- 
tion, and for some time after, lay the chief body of the 
wealth, education and talent of the colony. ‘Talent 
there was, and worth, and wealth, and intelligence, 
among the mountaineers ; but it was overslaughed, 
(to employ an expressive vulgarism,) at that early 
period, as the very biography before us insists, by 
a “population of so mongrel a cast,” that “ the 
District had a fearful struggle for very existence 
as a civilized commanity.” It was easy to per- 
suade such a people, at all events, that the com- 
motions on their seaboard, were due to “ the in- 
trigues and ambition of political demagogues ;” and 
the attempts of the revolutionary party, through 
the medium of Colonel Fletchall, were productive 
of no favorable results. Their results were deci- 
dedly unfavorable. Captain Moses Kirkland, whom 
we have seen already active against the British au- 
thorities, in the capture of Fort Charlotte, from this 
very decided expression of indifference, if not of 
hostility, on the part of Fletchall’s regiment, plays 
the traitor to his new friends and associates. His 
disgust to the cause of liberty was due also, in 
some degree, to the fact, that his rival for military 
rank and local influence, Major Mayson, had been 
preferred before himself by the Provincial Con- 
gress in their military appointments. He opens a 
correspondence with Fletchall, alarming the fears 
of the latter with regard to the designs of the pa- 
triots, and completes his treachery by deserting with 
all his troop to the loyalists. At his suggestion, a 
party of two handred men, among whom the Cun- 
ninghams are mentioned as leaders and instigators, 
proceed to recover the munitions of war, which the 
patriots had taken at Fort Charlotte. These, in part, 
had been deposited at Ninety-Six Court House. 
This they easily effect, as the stores were kept by 
Major Mayson, and one or two officers only. The 





nation which resented the dependence of the coun- 





assailing party, not content with the stores, seized 
upon Mayson, and lodged him in close confinement in 
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the jail of the District. This act appears to have 
been the first, in the upper country of South Car- 
olina, which brought the two domestic parties into 
actual collision. Whatever may have been the 
bickerings, the strifes, and feuds of whatever kind 
among the people, during the first periods of the 
settlement of the District, it appears that they had 
arrived, at the time of the Revolution, at something 
like the general repose, in society, which marks 
the progress of civilization. According to the first 
of the narratives before us,—‘‘ thus far, the set- 
tlers in the upper country appeared to be prosper- 
ous, harmonious, and rapidly increasing in wealth 
and numbers. Devoted to the cultivation of their 
lands, they mixed but little with the inhabitants of 
the lower country,” &c. That they should feel 
themselves called upon by duty to rescue from May- 
son the arms taken at Fort Charlotte,—not from 
them, but from the British authorities, and to put 
Mayson into jail,—may be all creditable and praise- 
worthy enough ; but it must be admitted, that their 
proceeding was the first decided movement, on the 
part of one body of the resident people of the 
country, against another. The Cunninghams, jus- 
tice and magistrate, do not propose to act in their 
official capacity, as if a breach of the peace had 
been committed, but lend themselves, as individuals, 
to the objects of a counter revolution. ‘That such 
was their purpose and aim, even at this early pe- 
riod, the proofs are undeniable. They engage ac- 
tively in fomenting hostility to the Provincial Con- 
gress: open a correspondence, through Fletchall, 
with Lord Wm. Campbell, the Royal Governor ; 
receive his promises of reward and encourage- 
ment ; and, had he acted promptly, in presenting 
himself among them, and taken the game manfully 
into his own hands, they might have succeeded in 
neutralizing the whole action of the mouvement 
party. We cannot, therefore, with this evidence 
before us, permit our biographer to ascribe to the 
harshness and violence of the patriots, the final 
desperation of those who desired ‘ to remain neu- 
tral.” We are shown here, long before the com- 
mission of a single deed of violence by the former, 
that the latter were prompt in displaying their 
weapons, and even in beginning the conflict. It 
is true, that an act of association had been passed 
in the Provincial Congress, requiring political con- 
formity on the part of the people of the province ; 
but the upper,country was represented in this Con- 
gress ; and, though some of the citizens of Charles- 
ton had been put under restraint, for refusing to 
subscribe, yet the act had been submitted to the op- 
tion of the people of the interior, without the slight- 
est intimation of penalties and pains. The truth 
is, that prudence and a common policy required, for 
the management of these mountain communities, a 
very different treatment from that to which the peo- 
ple on the seaboard were subjected. There, the 
great majority favored the revolutionary movement, 





and the leaders might declare themselves with res- 
olation, and move to their objects with energy and 
promptness. But, with a population, at that time, 
so little homogeneous as that of the interior, the 
case was otherwise. They were to be soothed, 
expostulated with, entreated, conciliated. Their 
leaders were to be won, rather than counselled; 
their people to be led, rather than driven. It hap- 
pened, unfortunately for these objects, that there 
had been so little previous intimacy between the 
lower and the upper country—that the tone and 
manners of the former were of a character so lofty 
as, to offend the prejudices, and irritate the self- 
esteem of the rude and simple farmers of the lat- 
ter,—and, still more unfortunately, that the popu- 
lar leaders did not always hit upon the really lead- 
ing minds of the interior, when they set out to con- 
ciliate its chiefs. Had they addressed themselves 
as deferentially to the Cunninghams, who were really 
persons of equal character and influence, instead of 
wasting their palaver upon such inferior men as 
Fletchall, in all probability there would have been 
a very different story to be put on record now. 
We should most probably have been spared the ne- 
cessity of the present discussion. 

But even the very decided step which had been 
taken by the loyalists—already, as we see, a party— 
in the retaking of the ammunition from Mayson, 
and the incarceration of that officer in the jail of 
Ninety-Six, did not bring on that trial of strength 
between the parties, which, had the patriots been 
less prudently directed, might well have been an- 
ticipated. It was quite too important to the cause 
in Carolina, to secure the support and sympathy of 
the dissenters. So strong a body of people were 
neither to be trifled nor dispensed with, Ac- 
cordingly, as soon as the tidings of the disaffection 
of the District in question reached the council of 
safety,—advised as they were of all that had been 
done—the re-seizure of the powder and lead, and 
the arrest of Mayson—the calmest and most mod- 
erate suggestions prevailed amongst them; and it 
was determined to send into the back country two 
very popular gentlemen—the Hon. William Henry 
Drayton, and the Rev. William Tennent, in order 
that the causes of the dispute between Great Bri- 
tain and the colonies should be properly explained 
to the people. The language of the resolution in- 
structs them, ‘ to go into the interior parts of this 
colony at the public expense; there to explain to 
the people at large, the nature of the unhappy pub- 
lic disputes between Great Britain and the Ameri- 
can colonies—to endeavor to settle all political dis- 
pates between the people—to quiet their minds—and 
to enforce the necessity of a general union, in order 
to preserve themselves and their children from sla- 
very.” 

This certainly does not look like violence, and 
violence, at this stage of the controversy, would 
have been the grossest and most suicidal folly. It 
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is true, that a large discretion was secretly conferred 
by the Council upon these Commissioners, who 
were armed with authority, “to call upon all and 
every officer of the militia and rangers, for assis- 
tance, support and protection.” Armed with these 
powers, which, in times of public peril, are always 
necessarily yielded to some person or persons, they 
were authorized “to act as they should deem ne- 
cessary’—-of course, within the limits of the instruc- 
tions already given. ‘They were to adjust political 
disputes between the people, to quiet their minds, to 
explain to them the nature of the struggle between 
the colonies and mother-country, and to urge upon 
them the necessity of a general union for the com- 
mon safety. 

Under such instructions, with such limitations, 
such an object, and a policy sufficiently understood 
by themselves and those who sent them, by which 
the pacification of the feeling of the upper country 
was made paramount, it was scarcely possible that 
our Commissioners should have proceeded violently, 
unless under extreme provocation. They were 
chosen by the wisest, the gravest, the greatest 
heads of South Carolina; a colony which had no 
reason to be ashamed of the men who put them- 
selves, at this season of its necessity, at the helm 
of State affairs. And who were these commis- 
sionerst A few words, in answer to this question, 
may be properhere. William Henry Drayton was 
a native Carolinian, of one of the most reputable 
families. His education had been received in 
England, was thorough and of a sort to stimulate 
his industry in farther acquisition. In Carolina, as 
early as 1768, and before the Cunninghams had 
made their appearance in the province, he had be- 
come a public writer on political subjects, and had 
distinguished himself in a controversy with some 
of the first minds of the country, on constitutional 
and legal subjects. He was the author, in 1774, 
of an able pamphlet, addressed to the American 
Congress, on the grievances of America, and he 
drew up a bill of American Rights. These were 
well received, and indicated the line of conduct 
which was adopted by the Congress then in ses- 
sion. In 1775, he became the President of the 
Provincial Congress, and in this character issued 
the first order, given in Carolina, to use the weapons 
of war in resistance to the British. Prior to this 
period, he had been a King’s Counsellor, and one 
of the assistant judges for the province. His 
abilities were generally acknowledged—his judg- 
ment, his justice, his discretion. He was an able 
speaker, a sound writer, a man of wit and spirit, in 
whose energy, decision and good sense, ready con- 
fidence was placed by all who knew him. He dis- 
tinguished himself honorably in every situation in 
which he was placed, and died young, at the age 
of thirty-seven. He was thirty-three at the time 
when he received the appointment, with Mr. Ten- 
nent, to go on this commission to the interior. 


— 


The Rev. William Tennent, his associate, some- 
what resembled him in abilities and character. He 
was a few years older, a native of New Jersey, 
and a graduate of Princeton College. He came to 
Charleston in 1772, in obedience to a call to the 
pastoral charge of the Independent Church. He is 
described by Ramsay as a man of learning, elo- 
quence and piety, and was held in great estimation. 
The American Revolution interested his mind, in 
the midst of his parochial duties, precisely as it 
seems to have interested the greater number of 
the intellectual clergy of the country. He ad- 
dressed himself with ardor to the cause, and 
spoke, and wrote, and preached, the lessons of 
American Liberty on all occasions. Such was his 
zeal, such were his talents and worth, that, “ con- 
trary to the habits and customs of the people, they, 
with general consent, elected him a member of the 
Provincial Congress.” These facts will give some 
sufficient idea of the character of the two persons, 
chosen by the Revolutionary Party of South Caro- 
lina, to disseminate their views and wishes among 
the people of the interior. They seem to have 
been wisely chosen. Their previous career, their 
high distinctions, would seem to promise sufficient 
guaranties in favor of their discretion and abilities. 
They were zealous in the cause of the country, and 
this commended them to the party—the one had 
been a King’s Counsellor and Judge, the other was 
a minister of the Gospel of Jesus Christ,—and 
these carried large assurances to the thoughtful, 
that their mission would be conducted with discre- 
tion and forbearance. ‘They may have erred, and 
it is probable that they were not, both of them, 
always sufficiently circumspect to avoid giving 
offence, at all times, to a people who were disposed 
to suspect their objects, and who were influenced 
by other parties decidedly hostile. But the man- 
ner in which their mission was conducted, must 
speak for itself. Fortunately the record is before 
us. We have before us the histories of the affair 
as given by our best local historians, Ramsay, Dray- 
ton, Johnson, &c. Such as have not often been 
disputed, and against whose statements, until the 
present moment, no adequate authority has yet 
risen to speak in doubt or cavil. Whether the 
narratives which we have under review, unsup- 
ported as they are, by any testimonies, can be suf- 
fered to impugn authorities such as these, is a ques- 
tion that need require no hesitancy in the answer. 

Our Commissioners soon discovered that the 
enemy had been before them. The Dutch settle- 
ments, for example, were already in alarm; filled 
with vague apprehensions of danger, which had 
been cunningly instilled into their minds by persons 
hostile to the mouvement. Some progress having 
been made towards undeceiving them, and showing 
them the true state of the case, our Commissioners 
were satisfied with the results, and made their way 





with due speed to the district of country which 
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seemed most to need their attention. 
necessary that we should note their progress, step 


their opinions upon the minds of those who heard | 
them. It is probable that no arguments could have 
been of much avail, addressed to those who rte, 
not natives of the soil, who had so recently been 
planted upon it, whose natural tendency would ne- 
cessarily incline them to the King, in whose name. 
all their benefits had been bestowed, and of whose | 
power they had vague but imposing ideas. The 
impressions made by the Commissioners were tem- 
porary only; to be effaced at the first approach of 
any body of troops, wearing the British scarlet. 
It is enough to say that, so far, the progress of 
Drayton and Tennent was distinguished by a total 
forbearance of harshness and violence. On one 
occasion two militia captains, who had received 
their commissions from the Provincial Congress, 
were threatened with deprival of office, if they did 
not parade their men on a certain day, to receive 
and hear the Commissioners. On other occasions 
the Dutch millers were told,—when it was found 
impossible to touch their patriotism in any other 
way,—that non-subscribers to the articles of asso- 
ciation should not grind for those who were sub- 
sctibers. Wagoners were warned that supplies 
would not be bought in Charleston, from those who 
were not provided with certificates of association ;— 
and threats, such as these, were employed to obtain 
concessions, which were quite too reluctantly made 
not to discourage the friends of the mouvement. 
But, so far, there is no sort of authority for the 
assertion contained in one of the biographies be- 
fore us, that “ insults and grievances” were heaped, 
at this early period, upon the non-conformists. It 
would seem quite enough, to conclude the errone- 
ousness of this assertion, to show that, in the re- 
gion of country through which the Commissioners 
travelled, the loyalists were in far the greatest 
numbers, and had already been prepared, by adroit 
and influential leaders, to receive with ill favor, or 
not to receive at all, the arguments and entreaties 
of the Commissioners. That, under such circum- 
stances, and with such inequality of force, they 
should have resorted to violence or harshness, 
would denote a gross disregard of policy, and of 
the very instructions with which they set forth 
upon their mission. ‘The threats employed, the 
mode of coercion used, are in proof of the con- 
scious feebleness of the Commissioners, and of 
their great reluctance to irritate communities whom 
they desired only to soothe and solicit. 

At length they reached the Enoree river, where 
they were in the immediate neighborhood of 
Cunningham’s influence. A Jarge gathering was 
here to receive them. Drayton delivered a dis- 


It is dee 
by step; where they harangued the people, at this | 
or that muster or election ground ; or what was "ae 
degree of progress which they made in impressing 





course which the people received with pleasure, 


and expressed themselves willing to sign the act 
of association; but, at this moment, news was 
brought of the approach of Robert Cunningham. 
One of the persons present, coming forward, ex- 
pressed a wish that, hefore they performed this act, 
they would first hear Cunningham. This was done. 
Cunningham soon made his appearance, accompa- 
nied by Thomas Brown,* also a Scotchman, whose 
subsequent career has marked him out for an odi- 
ous distinction in the history of our civil warfare 
in the South. We shall speak of his case here- 
after. 

Cunningham and Brown had been provided by 
Lord William Campbell—with whom they held fre- 
quent intercourse—with “Dalrymple’s address from 
the people of England to the people of America.” 
This was read by Brown to the Assembly and 
answered by Drayton, who, in a happy spirit of 
ridicule, succeeded in making the multitude merry 
at the expense of the document of Dalrymple. 
Cunningham and Brown were no orators, and did 
not attempt to answer Drayton. They left the field, 
in some degree discomfited. But no very impor- 
tant results followed this success. Though no 
orators, the Cunninghams and Browns were men 
of influence, and succeeded in neutralizing the pro- 
gress of the commissioners. There is no incon- 
sistency, as the writer of these biographies would 
insist, between the representation made by John 
Drayton in his memoirs, that, though Robert Cun- 
ningham was beaten off the field of debate and 
argument, he could yet, by letter, defeat the objects 
of Drayton in the election for Representatives to 
the Provincial Congress, which followed shortly 
after. A man may obviously yield the place in the 
forum to his opponent, yet lose no hold upon the 
affections, or the confidence of those who yet see 
that he is no orator. When, himself making these 
very statements, our biographer proceeds to say, 
that “ instead of trying to conciliate, they, (Drayton 
and Tennent,) attempted to force the people to 
take the oath,” &c., he clearly loses sight of that 
respect which is due to the common sense of the 
reader. What is all this gathering, and debating, 
and argumentation, but an attempt at conciliation? 
They did not attempt greatly to conciliate the 
Cunninghams and Browns, it is true, because these 


* The Scotch were generally loyalists during the Ameri- 
can Revolution. John Stuart, Thomas Brown, McLan- 
rin, Moses Kirkland, the Cunninghams, Alexander Cam- 
eron, Andrew McLean, and others, were all Scotchmen, 
and were the active men at this period, in behalf of the 
British, among the people of the back country. Some of 
these were shopkeepers, some Indian traders, &c. Some 
of them were very illiterate, but of large influence. Wil- 
liamson, also a Scotchman, was at first an active patriot, 
and was made a General in the whig warfare: but, when 
Charleston fell into the hands of the British, he went over 
to the enemy. He hasbeen styled the Arnold of the South, 
but scarcely with propriety,—except in so far as he was 
also treacherous. 
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were too clearly committed to the royal cause 
against them, but even these were not neglected, 
nor treated with disesteem. The “ force” had 
hitherto been exercised only against the British 
authorities and officials. 

Such was the capture of Fort Charlotte on the 
Savannah river, of the forts on the sea-board, the 
magazines of Charleston, the breaking into the 
post office, and the expulsion of the governor. 
These proceedings did not in any way directly 
affect them; and, it can not be construed into an 
act of violence or force, to say that we will neither 
buy from nor sell to those millers who will not join 
our cause. It was cutting off their trade, truae—it 
was putting them into coventry—but it was only 
what the parties, so speaking, had a perfect right 
to say, even if there were no revolution contem- 
plated. Our “ biographer” jumbles several things 
together which have no necessary connection ; and 
the case of Thomas Brown is made to connect itself 
with the progress of Drayton, in his narrative, so 
that it would appear that the wrongs of Brown 
originated with Drayton, or his associate, and about 
this period. Brown, (not then a colonel,) was an 
Indian trader, who, at a drinking party in Georgia, 
(not Carolina,) was imprudent enough to denounce, 
with ridicule, the attempts and objects of the pa- 
triots. It was resented by a party of them in Geor- 
gia, who subjected him to the cruel and brutal 
punishment of tar and feathers. Our authorities 
do not concur with those of our author, in the mat- 
ter of branding and burning ; but enough was done 
to convert the Indian trader into a fierce and unfor- 
giving enemy. We can excuse his ferocity under 
his provocation. The proceeding was such as 
might occur at any period of popular outbreak. 
We shall not argue in its justification at anv time. 
It was an act of violence, done in despite of law, 
and not more defensible than was the seizure of 
Mayson by the loyalists at about the same period, 
and his forcible detention in prison. In hoth cases 
the parties had taken the Jaw into their own hands ; 
and, though the brutality, in the one case, far ex- 
ceeded that displayed in the other, they belong to 
the same category of offences against good order 
and society. But what had Drayton to do with the 
affair of Brown; or to what extent do the princi- 
ples which he advocated become liable for the enor- 
mities committed by an excitable faction, here or 
there, under the provocation of abuse and intoxica- 
tion? It is the misfortune of the purest cause some- 
times to be dishonored or misrepresented by its 
advocates. We see the apostle Peter, employing 
violence at the arrest of Christ ; but the rashness, 
or the error of the advocate, must not be allowed 
to disparage the principles which he proposes to 
maintain. The cause must not be defamed because 
of the folly or brutality of the follower. The wrong 
done to Brown was done by different persons alto- 


present parties had no connection, and over which 
they could exercise no control. They knew nothing 
of Brown’s case until it was over. He was pur- 
sued by Captain Hamilton, of Augusta, Georgia, 
with a party, into South Carolina, seized, carried 
back, was subjected to trial before a committee, 
tarred, and feathered, and exposed in a cart to the 
public indignation. That he should burn with fury, 
and a desire to revenge his indignities, is natural 
enough; but that he should wage a deadly warfare 
against every body because of the brutality of a 
few,—or that his sufferings in Georgia should jus- 
tify similar atrocities on the people of South Caro- 
lina, is not to be thought of for a moment. But 
these are after suggestions. At the period of 
Brown’s appearance, with Cunningham, on the 
ground, in opposition to the Commissioners, the 
proceedings of the patriots in the upper country had 
been singularly forbearing in regard to the resi- 
dents. We have already stated the extent and 
character of their deeds of violence. They were 
wholly of a public nature, and went simply to the 
expulsion of the royal authority. It must not be 
forgotten, also, that, at this very time, the civil 
authority was wholly in the Council of Safety and 
the Provincial Congress—and from these emanated 
the instructions of our Commissioners. ‘To resist 
them was, in fact, resistance to the government 
de facto, under the commission of which they 
served. Yet, even at this time, and under these 
circumstances, our pacific loyalists, whom the very 
idea of violence offends, and upon whose docile 
and long-enduring temper our biographer dilates so 
warmly, were actually engaged in secret commu- 
nication with the banished authorities; were arm- 
ing and raising men in secret, and making arrange- 
ments for rousing the contiguous Cherokees, and 
mingling the savage warriors with their own against 
their immediate neighbors. Of these facts, the Com- 
missioners were put in possession of ample proofs, 
even while they were laboring diligently in the 
work of conciliation. The affidavits of individuals 
and intercepted letters, establishing these facts, are 
still on record. But let us proceed in our narra- 
tive. 

The person of most notoriety, whom the Com- 
missioners wished to see and influence, was, as we 
have seen, a Colonel Fletchall. This person was 
one of influence, but scarcely of distinction. He 
seems to have owed his importance to circum- 
stances,—greater wealth and success, probably, than 
his neighbors—rather than to his virtues, his cour- 
age, or his abilities. The Rev. Mr. Tennent styles 
him, sarcastically, “a great and mighty nabob,” a 
phrase which may be taken to denote a person sud- 
denly puffed up by events into unusual importance. 
It is certain that Fletchall, thus prominent in the 
beginning of the Revolution, makes no figure during 
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Cunninghams, of Brown, and others; and, brought 
by these into direct communication with the Royal 
Governor, the Commissioners very soon discover 
that they can make nothing of him. ‘Tennent, (not 
Drayton,) describes him as being surrounded by a 
sort of court, consisting of “ Cunningham, Brown, 
and Robinson, who watch all his motions, and have 
him under great command.” ‘We soon found,” 
writes the same gentleman, “the unchangeable 
malignity of their minds, and the inexpressible 
pains they are at, to blind the people, and to 
fill them with bitterness against the ‘ gentlemen’ 
as they (we) are called.” The sneer in this 
place shows the sort of prejudice which these 
worthy loyalist leaders sought to inculeate, among 
the simple forest population with whom they had 
to deal ; for, it must not be forgotten, that, if, at that 
period, there was any thing like a social aristocracy 
in this country, it was in the parishes or low country 
of South Carolina. The sons of the wealthy men 
were mostly educated in England, and proved them- 
selves a lofty and high-toned body of gentlemen. 
It was to assail them, therefore, in the manner most 
agreeable to vulgar prejudice, to denounce them 
less as rebels, than as gentlemen. The same writer, 
(Mr. Tennent) proceeds: “ General Gage’s pam- 
phlet is raging through the District, and greedily 
read. The leaders have taken the same methods, 
with the Romish Church, to keep the people igno- 
rant; and, in general, they firmly believe that no 
man that comes from below—and that no paper 
printed there—can speak the truth. This was 
necessary in order to prevent any thing we can say 
from taking place. We soon found that reasoning 
was vain with those who were fixed by royal emolu- 
ments.” 

While such were the conclusions of Mr. Ten- 
nent, and probably those of Drayton also, neither 
of them suffered himself to grow impatient, or to 
relax in his endeavors. They succeeded in get- 
ting a private interview with Fletchall, and en- 
deavored, in a long conversation of three hours, to 
open his eyes to the true state of parties. And all 
this was done with equal good nature and earnest- 
ness. “We humored him—we laughed with 
him ;”—says Drayton, in phrases that almost de- 
scribe to us the particular character of the subject 
with whom they had to deal ;—vain, obstinate and 
consequential. Then they recurred to argument, 
remonstrances and entreaties to persuade him to 
join the mouvement. All that they could get from 
him, was a pledge that he would never take up 
arms either against his king or countrymen. It 
was then that the Commissioners charged upon 
him a correspondence with the Royal Governor, 
which he confessed. They confounded him by the 
knowledge which they showed of the means by 
which his correspondence had been carried on. 
He asserted his letters to be harmless, but would 
not display them. 'They felt that he was not to be 





relied on ;—that he was already too deeply com- 
mitted to the royalists, and too much under the 
control of others, to be accessible to any of their 
arguments. ‘They succeeded, however, in getting 
from him a promise to get his regiment together 
ona certain day ; a measure, which, when “ Brown, 
Cunningham and Robinson” heard of it, awakened 
all their opposition: and the Commissioners had 
much ado in keeping Fletchall to his pledges. 
The conduct of the leading loyalists at the several 
interviews which took place with Fletchall in their 
presence, is described by Drayton and Tennent as 
having been rude and insolent in the extreme. 
Tennent tells us of their “ bitterness” and “ the 
unchangeable malignity of their minds ;’—Dray- 
ton writes that “ Robinson declares he has brought 
up a commission to raise men for the king,” and 
had the “ impudence to say that he would raise 
men for the defence of his own person, since many 
people had threatened him.” When warned that 
the civil power would not allow him to roam the 
country with armed men to the terror of the peo- 
ple, he replied, that “ he would have armed men so 
long as Congress had them.” “ This man’s looks 
are utterly against him; much venom appears in 
Cunningham's countenance and conversation.” . . 
ae ** Brown is the spokesman, and his bit- 
terness and violence are intolerable. He has in 
various ways insulted us during our four-and-twen- 
ty hours stay at Fletchall’s, as if he wanted to pro- 
voke me to violence. At length, he went so faras 
to tell me he believed we did not mean well to the 
king, and that our professions were nothing but a 
cloak. At this provocation, after many others, I 
almost lost my caution; but thank God, I did not 
even appeartodoso. Ina very firm tone, I severely 
checked him. The Colonel, (Fletchall,) bid him go 
to bed.” The italicised portions of this extract are 
used by our biographer to the total exclusion of all 
the other and qualifying members, and he founds 
upon them a sarcasm which is totally pointless 
when we look at the true significance of what is 
said. ‘ He, (Drayton,) pretends,” says our Biog- 
rapher, “to have his virtuous indignation aroused 
almost beyond bearing by the insinuation that ‘ he 
did not mean well to the king.’ Proh pudor!” 
This would, indeed, seem to be something of an 
anticlimax, if we did not remember that such an 
insinuation was, infact, giving him the lie direct— 
an offence, which, as our biographer ought to know, 
as well as any body else, was, and still is, in the 
region of country where these scenes occur, provo- 
cation for a blow! It was the policy, erroneous or 
otherwise, for the patriots to insist that what they 
were about was for the king; and only against a 
ministry who were abusing their trusts to his detri- 
ment. This Drayton asseverates. It is the one 
assertion upon which all his argument to the people 
must be grounded. He asserts his fidelity to the 
king, and Brown deliberately tells him that he does 
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not believe him. This, under other circumstances, 
and at another time, would have prompted either 
party to a prompt assault. But Drayton was not 
to be suffered to lose his temper. It was the policy 
of Brown and his associates to provoke violence 
at a moment when they were in the majority, and 
to justify the open assumption of arms. But, even 
at that time, Drayton is in the receipt of advices 
from the Council of Safety urging upon him all man- 
ner of forbearance. Arthur Middleton at this very 
juncture writes him “ to act with caution,” that the 
Council dreaded the idea of a civil war, and were 
really afraid of any decisive or vigorous measures. 
Looking at the indignity of which Drayton com- 
plains, in the proper light, and we can readily un- 
derstand why he should find it difficult to keep 
his temper under an insinuation which our “ biog- 
rapher” affects to think so innocuous. But why 
does this writer suppress all mention of the other 
provocations which had been working upon Dray- 
ton’s temper previously? Drayton tells us—** His, 
(Brown’s,) bitterness and violence are intolerable— 
he has in various ways insulted us,” &c. Why 
should our fair-spoken “ biographer” have sup- 
pressed these particulars in the very paragraph 
from which his extract is garbled ? 

But something more of the temper, tone and 
spirit with which this writer deals with history ! 
Tennent, (not Drayton,) in one of his letters, says, 
speaking of Fletchall,—‘* We surprised him intoa 
promise to assemble the regiment next Wednesday, 
which highly affronted Cunningham and the rest,” 
&c. Upon this our “ biographer” comments as 
follows : *‘ Here we observe Drayton takes great 
credit to himself and his reverend coadjutor for 
having surprised an honest man into an indiscreet 
promise,” &c. ‘This, surely, is in very bad taste 
and temper, for a writer who seeks to correct the 
excesses and the errantries of history. Tennent 
simply states a fact. There is nothing in the style 
or language which he employs, which would show 
a desire to arrogate any credit at all for what is 


done. The amount of what he means to sayis, 


(and such was the fact,) that, in spite of the influ- 
ence of the Browns and Cunninghams, they suc- 
ceeded, during a private conference with Fletchall, 
in getting from him a promise to convene his regi- 
ment!—and for what purpose? That the ques- 
tion which was then agitating the public mind, in 
an extreme and perilous degree, might be openly 
and fairly discussed upon its own merits. Why 
should such a discussion be indiscreet on the part 
of this honest Fletchall Why should these honest 
men, the Browns and the Cunninghams, be averse 
to it, particularly when in possession of all the 
rights of the argument, (as they assume,) and all 
the power of the District, as, at that moment, was 
really the case? The word “ surprised” here, if 
looked at through the proper medium, has a most 


= 


that the Commissioners were fortunate in getting a 
promise of fair play, from a man, who, at all other 
times, was under the influence of those who were 
very unwilling that fair play should be had in the 
business. Torture the matter as you will, and 
such is the simple history. ‘ He, (Drayton,) 
speaks,” says our biographer, “ angrily of the dxé- 
terness of a gentleman who has just had his feet 
half scorched off by the ruffianism of their (his) 
party.” Now, we have shown that it was of 
Brown’s violence and personal insults, and not 
merely of his bitterness, that Drayton complains. 
How could our “ biographer” so completely sup- 
press and keep out of sight, the other details which 
we have given? The mere bitterness with which 
Brown expressed himself, would probably have 
passed without notice, would have been excused 
and justified by the provocation which he had re- 
ceived—but the wrongs which he had suffered from 
the persons whom he had offended in Georgia, 
were surely not to be avenged upon every person 
whom he meets in Carolina; nor are they to justify 
his ill-treatment of those who had no hand in the 
offence, and who are treating him with civility. 
Our “ biographer” has shown, in all these passages, 
the bitterness and blindness of an advocate and 
partisan, rather than the calm, fair-dealing, and 
candid judgment of the Historian. We may here 
take occasion to remark, that we have never ap- 
proved of the taste and discretion of the author of 
the “ Memoirs of Drayton ;”’—but these memoirs 
are from the pen of John Drayton, not William 
Henry,—who is personally accountable only for 
such of the work as will be found under his own 
hand. The manner in which John Drayton speaks 
of Brown and others, in other places, does not 
meet with our approval ;—and the harshness and 
violence, which William Henry Drayton forbore 
in regard to the people of the upper country, we 
regret to say, that he is found to have sanctioned 
in other parts, and at another period. ‘That he 
thought such proceedings necessary, we do not 
doubt,—that he should have thought them so, is a 
reproach to his judgment, and a subject of regret 
with his admirers. But these matters do not con- 
cern us now. 

The conclusion to which Drayton comes, after 
his first visit to Fletchall, may be given in his own 
words :—" It is my firm belief that Brown, Cun- 
ningham and Robinson, will do every thing in their 
power to bring things to extremities ; for they are 
clearly of opinion they can beat the whole colony. 
These men manage Fletchall as they please, when 
they have him to themselves. Indeed, he is so 
fixed, and has made so many declarations, that I 
firmly think his pride and false sense of honor 
will never allow him to appear to think as we do, 
even if those men were not about him.” 

In the interval between these conferences, and 
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Commissioners, having the counsel of two leading 
citizens, Mr. Kershaw and Col. Richardson, of the 
neighboring country, proceeded to adopt those more 
decisive measures of preparation which events 
seemed to describe as necessary. ‘They had been 
openly told by Robinson of his intention to raise 
troops about his person; they were aware of Com- 
Inissioners having been sent into the country by the 
Royal Governor; they were apprised of move- 
ments by Stuart, Cameron and McLean, among 
the Cherokees ; and the affidavit of a citizen, who 
had overheard the conversation of a party near the 
house of Fletchall, led them to apprehend an at- 
tempt at the re-seizure of Fort Charlotte. These 
circumstances Jed them to feel the necessity of 
making immediate provision against the dangers 
which thus threatened. They determined to raise 
an additional troop of Rangers, to be in readiness 
for the approaching exigency. The persons com- 
posing this troop were to be chosen from those who 
had signed the Actof Association; and who could 
be relied upon as friendly to the progress of the 
mouvement. As these Rangers were to be taken 
out of Fletchall’s regiment, the proceeding had the 
two-fold advantage, not only of serving the patriots, 
but of lessening the influence of that popular 
leader. Orders, at the same time, were given to 
recruit Fort Charlotte, and to maintain a strict 
watch against all assailants. ‘The Cherokees were 
also invited to a talk, and appropriations were made 
for the purpose of procuring presents for their 
head-men. Meantime, many converts were made 
of the other party, and a plan projected, of forming 
the whole frontier into volunteer companies, and 
these again into a regiment ; at once with the view 
to the common defence, and the diminution of 
Fletchall’s influence. Vigorous measures, and the 
arrest of some dozen persons, were counselled by 
Drayton—in order, not to the simple success of the 
Revolution party, but to the prevention of a civil 
war. Drayton’s language here is precisely what 
itiselsewhere. There is no real inconsistency, as 
our ‘‘ biographer” asserts, to the discredit of his 
history, in any of his statements. No letters can 
deal more frankly with the subject than those of 
the Commissioners. Nor is there any thing really 
‘“‘ partisan” in the character of these memoirs. 
They were published by John Drayton, for the first 
time, in 1821, nearly fifty years after the events 
which they narrate had taken place; when there 
was no motive, on one side at least, for the pres- 
ence of prejudice, partisanship, or misrepresenta- 
tion of any kind. It is our “ biographer,” who is 
the partisan. He writes with a personal motive 
too obvious to be misunderstood. 

The day came, the 23rd August, for the meeting 
with Fletchall’s regiment. The Commissioners 
attended and found there, already arrived, all the 
active loyalist leaders—Fletchall, Kirkland, the 
Cunninghams and Brown—all well armed with 





sword and pistol. But the Commissioners were 
disappointed, in meeting but a small assemblage of 
the people. At the ordinary regimental musters, a 
thousand men were wont to assemble at this place. 
On this occasion, there were not more than two 
hundred and fifty present. Their opponents had 
not played them fairly. The Colonel had given 
his men, through their captains, to understand that 
they might attend the muster or not, as they 
pleased ; and Captain Cunningham informed the 
Commissioners, that he himself had given this op- 
tion to his followers, telling them, if content with 
their present opinions, they need not come to hear 
those of the Commissioners. Of those who at- 
tended, many were already with the patriots. By 
those who were not, they were heard with respect 
and attention, and several signatures were pro- 
cured to the association. Several of the captains 
of Fletchall were won over in the teeth of the sin- 
ister influence arrayed against them, and which 
was almost prepared to manifest itself by violence. 
Brown and Kirkland were insolent and abusive, 
and an assault would probably have been made upon 
Drayton, but for the large number of persons pres- 
ent, supporting the cause, and who rallied around 
him at the first show of hostility. ‘“ Imagine,” 
say the Commissioners, in a joint letter describing 
the proceedings :—‘ Imagine every indecency of 
language, every misrepresentation, every ungene- 
rous and unjust charge against the American poli- 
tics, that could alarm the people, and give them an 
evil impression of our designs against their liber- 
ties and the rights of Great Britain ;—imagine 
all you can, on these points, and you will not ex- 
ceed, what we heard as well from Kirkland as from 
Brown. Our indignation was painful, for we were 
obliged to conceal it. . . . Brown loudly 
declared that, when the King’s troops arrived, he 
would join them against us,” &c. 


And this was the result of the conference, for 
which such preparations had been made. These 
statements are not to be gainsayed. Up to this 
period, then, no one will pretend that the patriots 
were not governed by a course as mild, as prudent 
and forbearing, as the nicest stickler for social and 
brotherly love could desire. They had come with 
civility, and were met with insult. ‘They had prof- 
fered argument, and were answered with defiance. 
It is not difficult to decide which was the violent 
party—the one which proffered, or that which re- 
fused to hear reason, but which, joining art to vio- 
lence, persuaded the ignorant militia of the coun- 
try to keep away from a conference at which noth- 
ing but fair discussion was proffered, and in which 
they might have been disabused of those fatal errors 
which finally led to their ruin. The blood of the 


miserable creatures thus deluded and withheld, is 
fairly chargeable to the rash and arrogant persons, 
who denied that they should hear any suggestions 
but their own. 
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The Commissioners, leaving the precincts of 
Fletchall, proceeded to disseminate their doctrines 
in other quarters ; Tennent going towards the Long 
Cane Settlement, and Drayton taking the route to 
Snow Hill, opposite Augusta. Here, intelligence 
was brought to the latter, that Kirkland had actu- 
ally taken up arms, and was embodying troops for 
an assault upon Fort Charlotte and Augusta. This 
news put an end to Drayton’s progress ; and com- 
municating to Tennent the state of affairs, he pro- 
ceeded to avail himself of the authority conferred 
upon him by the Council of Safety—the Govern- 
ment de facto,—and ordered the assembling of three 
companies, at or near Augusta. Major William- 
son, with three hundred men, was ordered to Har- 
len's Ford, on Savannah river; Colonel Thomson 
was to station himself with his ‘“ Rangers” upon 
the * Ridge ;” and Colonel Richardson, with a force 
of three hundred more, was required to take post 
near the mouth of the Enoree, to be in readiness 
as a check upon Fletchall, should any of his peo- 
ple manifest a disposition to céoperate with Kirk- 
land. These are al] precautionary measures only, 
intended for prevention. ‘That they were required 
by the exigency of the case, is unquestionable. 
The “ King’s men,” as they called themselves, had 
a meeting the very night that advices of their pro- 
ceedings reached Drayton, and made their prepara- 
tions to re-assemble, with arms and provisions, in a 
few days, with the view to an attempt upon Fort 
Charlotte and Augusta. ; 

Having taken all necessary precautions, Drayton 
put forth a proclamation denouncing Kirkland as a 
disturber of the public peace. ‘“ Having,” says 
this document, “‘ without lawful authority, assem- 
bled_men in arms in the District aforesaid, (Ninety 
Six,) it is but too evident, that, to his treachery 
against this colony, he means to add crimes of a 
deeper dye,” &c. The charge of treachery here 
will be better understood, as well as the character 
of Kirkland, if we keep in mind the fact, that he 
was one of the Captains, under Mayson, who, as a 
patriot, assisted in the taking of Fort Charlotte 
from the officers of the Crown. Our “ biogra- 
pher,” it may be remarked, ventures to express a 
doubt whether Kirkland ever designed any move- 
ment; but without the slightest authority for the 
suggestion. Certainly, there is no where on re- 
cord, any previous doubt of this man’s threatened 
purposes; but his movements had been prema- 
ture. He seems to have been a slight and leaky 
vessel, like Fletchall; and to have soon discovered 
his insufficiency. The prompt proceedings of Dray- 
ton confounded him, and he who had been so inso- 
lent before, now made overtures of reconciliation. 
His brother was sent to Drayton, with an offer to 
surrender himself, if assured of parden. But Dray- 
ton, who seems to have thoroughly known bis char- 





land would not consent to this, and withdrawing 


himself from his party, he fled in disguise, with a 
couple of his associates, to the seaboard, and into 
the security of a British man-of-war. 


While Drayton was thus operating in oue sec- 
tion, Mr. Tennent was busy in another—the Long 
Cane Settlement—where he seems to have met 
with more success than usual. Some brief ex- 
tracts from the letter of Mr. Tennent, to the Coun- 
cil of Safety, may be useful here, in conveying to 
our readers a just picture of the country. “1 thought 
it necessary to visit the settlements on this side of 
Saluda. Met a large congregation yesterday, and 
found the people divided in their sentiment. Spoke 
at least two hours to them, to good effect. The pre- 
vailing party here is for American measures . . . 
but they need confirmation. I have therefore ap- 
pointed three meetings, at which I expect to see 
the greater number of the disaffected. 1 shall then 
cross over into Fletchall's regiment, once more, to 
be at an election appointed at Ford's on Enoree,— 
where we expect great opposition, if not violence, 
from Cunningham's party. Brown will bring them 
to blood, if he can, but I still hope it may be pre- 
vented.” Here we find the faction receiving the 
name of its true leaders. Fletchall was a mere 
man of straw: Kirkland, a simple bully: Brown, 
a ferocious ruffian, of natural courage, and some 
considerable experience in the wilder regions of 
the country, whom a deep sense of personal injury 
was goading on to madness. The Cunninghams 
were the true leaders—bold, and shrewd, and en- 
terprising ; but cautious, vigilant, calculating,— 
and tenacious of their secret and their purpose as 
the grave. The fear of Tennent, that Brown will 
provoke violent measures, and the hope that they 
may be prevented, may be esteemed to have been ex- 
pressed honestly, as he writes a private letter to his 
immediate employers. He proceeds : 

“‘ Our visit has given their party a great shock, 
divided their friends, and strengthened our interest 
much. One of their chiefs confessed to me, that he 
brought up the thanks of the Governor to Mr. Cun- 
ningham, (Rohert,) for what he had done, and is 
doing. ‘The Governor’s intrigue here is as evident 
as the light of the sun. The evidences of their 
design by the Indians, is no doubt clear to the Coun- 
cil from the papers sent down already. . > 
The leaders have frequenily dropped in company 
that they intend to forma camp. . . . | am 
sure they will find a smaller number ready to be- 
friend them than they imagine; but their depen- 
dence 1s upon the savages to join their army, and 
that the rest of the inhabitants will be forced to join 
them to save their families from a massacre.” 

It must not be forgotten, that all the advantages 
lay with the Royal Government in any attempt 

upon the minds of the Indians. Stuart, who was 
the Indian agent of Government, was profoundly 
devoted to the Royal Cause, and had been for some 
time busy, as the proofs show, in teaching the 
savages to discriminate, in their assaults upon the 
frontiers, between the ** King’s,” and the “‘people’s”’ 
friends. Nearly all the Indian traders—most of 
whom were Scotchmen—were on the same side 
of the question. These traders of Carolina, sup- 
plying the Indians with goods and munitions, had 
vast power over their moods, and had frequently 





acter, and doubted his honesty, required an uncon- 
ditional surrender. But the guilty fears of Kirk- 


led them into combat with the French and Span- 
iards, even so far west as the waters of the Mis- 
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sissippi. Drayton and Tennent took all possible 
steps to guard the well-affected inhabitants from 
ihis danger. Volunteer companies were formed 
on this occasion, the Captain of one of which was 
Andrew Pickens—a soldier, who afterwards dis- 
tinguished himself, with Marion and Sumter, as 
one of the great partisan leaders of the South. 
}’ort Charlotte, entrusted to Captain Caldwell, was 
j ut in readiness for use. 

The flight of Kirkland did not affect the resolu- 
tion of Cunningham and Brown, who continued to 
collect recruits. ‘The purposes of these men had 
been avowed ; they were notoriously in correspon- 
dence with the Royal Governor ; and their hostility 
10 the mouvement party, it was well apparent, 
would bring them down upon the heads of the lat- 
ter, as soon as they should feel themselves in suffi- 
cient force for the attempt. It became important 
to anticipate their proceedings, or, at least, if pos- 
sible, to overawe and prevent them. Accordingly, 
with a small force of litthe over one hundred mean, 
Drayton marched for Ninety-Six Court House, 
from whence he despatched a party to surprise 
Robert Cunningham at his honse ; but Cunningham 
made his escape the day before it reached his dwell- 
ing. Some of his correspondence, with Fletchall, 
fell into their hands. ‘The purpose of Drayton, 
finding that they were fairly committed to the op- 
posite cause, and were immovable in their adhe- 
rence to it, was to obtain possession of the princi- 
pal persons of the party. Some half-dozen men, 
in custody, and, in all probability, the action of the 
whole District would have been unanimous for the 
patriots, 

It is with the attempt to take Robert Cunning- 
ham, that our “ biographer” says, that ‘both parties 
prepared for hostile measures.” We have shown, 
very conclusively, we think, that one of the par- 
ties had been preparing for them sometime before ; 
and that the other had been seeking a very differ- 
ent object, and in the most pacific way. It was 
not until the Cunninghams, Kirklands, and Browns, 
proceeded to collect men, and put on armor, that 
the slightest attempt was made upon their persons 
by the patriots. We need not recapitulate the 
proofs which we have already furnished to this 
effect. ‘They are numerous, and should be as sat- 
isfactory now as they have been to the world for 
the last fifty years. 

The two parties continued to accumulate and 
both established themselves in camps. The force 
under Drayton at length reached a thousand, and 
that under Fletchall, twelve hundred men. They 
lay within a few miles of each other, and a march 
of three hours would have brought them into instant 
collision. The force of Drayton was better drilled 
and disciplined, if that of Fletchall was the most 
numerous. With Drayton the policy was to delay 
his movements. Humanity demanded that colli- 
sion should be as long as possible forborne. The 
good of the cause required that time should be al- 
lowed to reach the minds of the more independent 
among Fletchall’s followers. ‘The latter, having 
no regular supplies, could not be long held together ; 
and, without the concurrence and direction of some 
generally recognized and distinguished man, either 
of the colony, or from Britain, it was justly thought 
that the coercive and cohesive principle would 
soon be found wanting to the organization of the 
loyalists. These considerations were sufficient to 
make Drayton content himself with simply keeping 





the “ King’s men” in check—waiting events, and 
watching their movements. But he did not re- 
main passive, though he forbore appealing to the 
final extremities of war. He paused, and sent let- 
ters off, written in order to their being intercepted, 
Sy which he contributed still farther to the irreso- 
lution and inactivity of his enemies ; their force di- 
minishing gradually in the meantime, and his as grad- 
ually increasing. At length, in order still farther 
to amuse them, and to gain time,—to shake the con- 
fidence of the malcontents in their cause and lead- 
ers—to convince them that their safety was to be 
found only in their quiescence, and to discourage 
those who still wished to persevere in a hostile at- 
titude, by a proper array of their dangers—he is- 
sued, on the 13th September, a second proclama- 
tion, copies of which were publicly sent to Fletch- 
all’s camp, and read there. A single extract from 
this proclamation will not be amiss, recited in this 
connection ; particularly, indeed, as its effect seems 
to have been, in some degree, to bring about the 
pacification which followed. 


‘** And whereas, the tools of administration have 
encouraged certain inhabitants of this colony, to 
attempt, by every practicable measure, to oppose, 
and to counteract the virtuous efforts of America; 
these inhabitants, men of low degree among us, 
though of eminence in this new country ;—men to- 
tally uliterate, though of common natural parts ; 
men endeavoring, in this calamitous time, to rise in 
the world by misleading their honest neighbors ; 
men, who are, by his Excellency, the Governor, 
promised to be amply rewarded for such infamous 
conduct; these men, knowingly deceiving their 
neighbors, and wickedly selling their country, have 
practised every art, fraud, and misrepresentation 


to raise in this colony an opposition to the vowe of 
America.” 


The extracts here in italics were not of a kind 
to soothe the feelings of the leaders of the mal- 
contents ; but the attempt to soothe and persuade, 
as we have seen, had already been tried in vain. 
The proclamation proceeds : 


“ To oppose this hellish plan, the honorable, the 
Council of Safety, &c., commissioned the Rever- 
end William Tennent and myself to make a pro- 
gress, &c.; to explain, &c., to the people at large. 
Thousands heard and believed us, owned their full 
conviction, expressed their concern that they had 
been misled, and most sincerely acceded to the as- 
sociation formed by the authority of our late Con- 
gress. Such a proceeding did not accord with the 
designs of these men, betrayers of their country, 
or the wishes of his Excellency, the Governor, who, 
by letters, instigated them to strengthen their party. 
To prevent a farther defection, the leaders of the 
party resolved, by the din of arms, to drown the 
voice of reason. JF'or such an infernal purpose, by 
the instigation of Moses Kirkland, on, or about the 
29th of August last, men did assemble in arms, and 
with hostile intentions. My immediately assembling, 
and marching with a part of the militia, caused 
these men to disperse. But now, other leaders of 
the same malignant party, correspondents of his 
Excellency, the Governor, have assembled men in 
arms, &c., who are now actually encamped at a 
charge and expense, which his Excellency, the Gov- 
ernor, has promised to pay, and these threaten to 
attack the troops under my orders. Wherefore, to 
prevent the effusion of civil bloodshed, I think it 
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my duty to issue this declaration, in order that I 
may leave no moderate step untried,” &ec. 

Now, had Moses Kirkland been really guiltless 
of the offence charged against him, as our * biogra- 
pher” more than insinuates, the camp of Fletchall 
would have received the statement of Drayton 
with one universal guffaw. ‘To make such an as- 
sertion to those who must have known if it were 
false, would have been to expose to laughter and 
ridicule every other statement or argument which 
he might have made. But Fletchall and his men 
had no denials then. ‘The fact seems to have been 
unquestionable. ‘The proclamation went on to re- 
lease the people from all obedience to the Royal 
Governor—to declare that he had no authority in 
the province—to assure them that no harm was 
intended those who had not subscribed the asso- 
ciation, and who would retire and remain peaceably 
in their homes, &c.—and to warn all others that 
it was the purpose of the existing authorities, “ to 
treat as public enemies all and every person in 
arms, or to be in arms, in this part of the Colony, 
in opposition to the measures of Congress,” &c. 

A Proclamation thus couched, and promulged 
at the head of a thousand men, at a moment when 
the malcontents seemed to be doubtful of them- 
selves, produced the desired effect among their 
leaders; and a deputation from the camp of Fletch- 
all, to that of Drayton, soon followed by Fletchall 
himself and other of the leaders, brought about a 
pacification between the parties. The terms of 
this pacification, in brief, pledged Fletchall and his 
followers to a neutrality in the event of any issue 
at arms between the British forces and those of 
the province, and was signed by Drayton on the 
one part, and Fletchall, and several of his officers 
on the other;—dut Cunningham was not among 
them. It does not concern us to enquire whether 
Drayton was properly authorized to enter into such 
a treaty, or whether such a pacification was a poli- 
tic one. The instrament was couched in formal 
language, elaborate in its tenor, and duly signed 
and attested. ‘That it proved Fletchall to be an 
imbecile, will scarcely be held questionable by any 
body ; and, in all probability, it so far weakened 
his popularity in the District as to make it easy 
for any adroit, or able man, such as Robert Cun- 
ningham was, to succeed him, at all events, to a 
certain and considerable extent. But, though 
something was gained by the treaty to the inte- 
rests of the movement party, the pacification was 
necessarily a hollow one, to be broken at the first 
convenient season. Drayton himself was not in- 
sensible to this danger. He writes to the Coun- 
cil of Safety : ‘* But after all, I assure you our situ- 
ation is utterly precarious while the Governor is 
at liberty, (Lord William Campbell.) He ani- 
mates these men; he tempts them; and although 
they are now recovered, yet their fidelity is preca- 
rious, if he is at liberty to jog them again and lay 
new toils for them. Allow me, in the strongest 
terms, to recommend that you make hostages of 
the Governor and the officers .”—(i. e. The civil 
officers of the Province under the royal regime.) 
To show more conclusively still that no malignant 
hostility prompted the Commissioner—no desire 
for bloodshed and brutality, such as it seems the 
wish of our biographer to impute to Drayton and 
his party, hear his farther recommendation: “I 
would also recommend that the trade with the 





country be opened. It will give infinite satisfac- 
tion; it will convince every person of the recti- 
tude of our designs ; it will obliterate a distinction 
which now, if permitted to remain, will give Fletch- 
all’s people room to sell their patriotism, &c., to 
the King’s troops, and thus renew a communica- 
tion; and indeed, if we will not trade with them, 
we cannot in conscience blame them for trading 
with those who will,” &c. 

We have urged sufficient reasons already why 
Drayton should avoid a resort to the ultima ratio, 
as long as possible, in dealing with his opponents. 
But our “ biographer,” not satisfied with these rea- 
sons,—and too well pleased to utter a sarcasm,— 
ascribes to fear his hesitation and reluctance. 
After detailing the superiority of the patriot force,— 
in consequence of alleged superiority of training, 
though, in numbers, that of Fletchall was the lar- 
gest,— he uses the following language: ‘ Drayton, 
in the mean time, afraid to altack them,” &c. 
Drayton has shown no signs of fear. It is his 
policy not to risk a single life in such a conflict. 
His game is to gain men rather than to lose them; 
to pacify, rather than to irritate. But this has 
been shown already. We advert to the tone and 
substance of our biographer’s remark to show how 
incapable he is of dealing justly with his subjects ; 
how incapable, through his prejudices, of conceiv- 
ing the true policy of the patriots; and how reluc- 
tant to receive any thing which may by possibility 
tend against his own case. And, for such a per- 
son to attempt history, to set the authorities right, 
and to resist the settled verdict of fifty years, is little 
less than insanity ! 

But peace did not suit the desires of Cunning- 
ham, Brown and others, who remained in Fletch- 
all’s camp; when he with four other chiefs went 
to Draytun’s to negotiate. These excellent men 
who were so anxious to remain neutral, if they 
could only be let alone, were not willing to accept 
of the privileges of neutrality, when under sign 
and seal. One object of Drayton had been gained, 
however. He did not expect to be successful with 
certain of the malignants; but to divide their party 
was to conquer them. Cunningham left the ground 
with but sixty followers. The rest of Fletchall’s 
force quietly dispersed, returning to their separate 
homes. Cunningham, with his party, kept his 
ground for several hours, in which no offer was 
made to attack him, and so little disposed was Dray- 
ton for violence, that, the very day following the 
treaty, he dismissed his own army, eleven hundred 
strong. But our excellent “ biographer,” over- 
looking this fact, and all others of a pacific charac- 
ter, in the course of Drayton, dilates thus, in lan- 
guage, by which he would have it appear that Cun- 
ningham was in a fair way for political martyrdom : 
“Thus, deserted by Fletchall and all but about 
sixty adherents, in the middle of a hostile country, 
with a prison or perhaps a halter before his eyes, 


for he well knew into what merciless hands he was 


likely to fall, did Robert Cunningham boldly de- 
clare his hostility to the popular party, and his con- 
tempt for the proposed terms 4 pacification.” The 
desire here shown to make Cunningham appear a 
hero, makes our “ biographer” forget his own ar- 
gument, which insists that it was the dread and 
suffering of violence alone, that put and kept him 
in hostility to the patriots. Originally,as we have 
seen, he desired nothing better than neutrality. 
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But now, when neutrality is offered him, he boldly 
declares his hostility to those who tender it, and 
his contempt of the terms. We regret that we 
must also lessen the apparent risks under which 
he took this fearless and danger-seeking position. 
His letter of defiance was not sent to Drayton 
until the 6th October. Some eighteen or twenty 
days after the treaty; after Drayton’s force had 
been dispersed; when he, Cunningham, was on 
his own dunghill; no longer in a hostile country ; 
and when the merciless hands of which he writes, 
had shown such a degree of forbearance, that not 
a single example of punishment, in the case of 
any offender, had yet been made. We deem it 
only proper to give the correspondence between 
Drayton and Cunningham, in which the latter de- 
clares himself—we are pleased to say, like a man! 
There is no doubt, indeed, as we have said already, 
that Cunningham was the true man of all the party 
which was so feebly represented by Fletchall. 


Drayton To CunNINGHAM. 

Sir :—My only intention in coming into the 
country was to promote peace, and to ascertain 
whether there were any people possessed of a dis- 
position to run counter to, and oppose the efforts 
of America; and to lift their arms against their 
country, their old acquaintances, their friends and 
relations, in order to assist British troops, if any 
should arrive here. It was, therefore, with the 
highest pleasure, that on the 16th instant, I, to- 
gether with Col, Fletchall and other gentlemen, 
signed an instrument of writing, fully clearing up 
all the particulars above mentioned. As I cherish 
the best opinion of the honor of Col. Fletchall, 
and the gentlemen who signed after him, I persuade 
myself they will do all in their power to execute 
what they have contracted, as | shall do on my 
part. But, it is with concern that 1 have heard 
you do not hold yourself included in the above in- 
strument, and that you will not be bound by it. I 
am sincerely inclined to believe that these are not 
your sentiments. I do most heartily wish that it 
will turn out the information is erroneous. Il, 
therefore, Sir, entreat, that you will as soon as may 
be, favor me with an answer to this letter; assu- 
ring me that you hold yourself as included in the 
above instrument of writing. Such a conduct in 
you, would give me particular pleasure. But, that 
1 may be under no mistake, I am sorry to be under 
the necessity of saying, that, unless I shall be fa- 
vored as above, common sense will dictate to me 
that you do not hold yourself included in the above 
instrument of writing. 

I am, Sir, your most ob’t servant, 
Wiuuiam Henry Drayton. 
Ninety-Sizx, Sept. 21, 1775. 


This letter was pacific enough and very civil. It 
betrayed a proper solicitude to secure the coépera- 
tion, or, at least. the forbearance, of a strong and 
influential person. Nor, by the way, was this the 
only instance, in which this special solicitude, in 
regard to Cunningham, had been shown by Dray- 
ton. At their first interview, at a great muster on 
the Enoree, where the subject of the mouvement 
was discussed between them, Cunningham and his 
company were invited to dine with the Commis- 
sioner, who, after dinner, in a private interview 
with Cunningham, “seriously and politely,” en- 
deavored to impress him favorably with his ob- 





jects. We have seen with what results. But for 


the answer to his letter of inquiry. 


Cunnincuam To Drayton. 


Sir:—This day I received your letter, dated 
the 2ist of last month, desiring to know whether [ 
considered myself as bound by the peace you made 
with Col. Fletchall and the other gentlemen from 
our camp. I think, Sir, at this time, the question 
is rather unfair. However, as it always was my 
determination not to deceive either party, I must 
confess I do not hold with that peace; at the same 
time, as fond of peace as any man; but, upon 
honorable terms. But, according to my princi- 
ples, that peace is false and disgraceful from be- 
ginning to ending. It appears to me, Sir, you had 
all the bargain making to yourself, and if that was 
the case, I expected you would have acted with more 
honor, than taken the advantage of men (as I be- 
lieve) half scared out of their senses at the sight 
of liberty caps and sound of cannon; as seeing and 
hearing has generally more influence on some men 
than reason. 

1 am, Sir, your most humble ser’t, 
Rosert CunnineHam. 
Page’s Creek, Oct. 6, 1775. 


Captain Cunningham does not treat his late col- 
leagues, Fletchall and others, with very particular 
consideration. His language shows that he was 
an angry man at this period. But he speaks out 
like a man, and that is in his favor. Why Drayton’s 
* question is an unfair one,” at that juncture, it is 
not easy to divine. We have given the substance 
of the treaty which was considered so dishonorable. 
The only portion which a sensitive mind might 
construe into a discreditable concession, was the 
promise given by the subscribers, not only not to 
oppose the proceedings of Congress, but not to 
reflect upon or condemn them,—in other words, 
not to employ the language of sedition with regard 
to the ruling powers. But this .forbearance was 
no more dishonorable, than was the pledge to ab- 
stain from the actual conflict. The one guaranty 
is taken with the other; seditious language being 
constructive treason, and naturally tending to re- 
bellion. But Cunningham, a high-spirited man, 
could not recede, having once committed himself 
to the Royal Governor. His pride was assailed 
by the denunciatory proclamation of Drayton, and 
his whole soul mortified by the Jame and impotent 
conclusion which followed all of Fletchall’s pro- 
ceedings. No wonder that he should speak of his 
associate in such splenetic language ; though, to sup- 
pose his colleagues were scared out of their senses 
by caps and cannon, with which, in his own camp 
of twelve hundred men, they should have been fami- 
liar, argues rather less for their cowardice, than for 
the unreasoning and querulous temper of the writer. 

In the course of the same month, Robert 
Cunningham was arrested under a charge of 
sedition grounded upon the affidavit of Captain 
John Caldwell. He was conveyed under guard 
to Charleston, and in an examination before the 
President of Congress, admitted the seditious lan- 
guage, but insisted that it had only been used when 
his opinions had been demanded. ‘“ He did not 
consider himself bound by the treaty of Ninety- 
Six, yet he had behaved himself as peaceably 
since as any man.” But we must reserve the con- 
clusion of this history for another paper. 
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STORIES OF THE FRONTIER. 


NO. I. 


THE MURDER OF CORNSTALK. 


The miller sate at his cabin door— 

A man of seventy years, and more. 

It was old Michael Beattison, 

The grey-beard miller of Crooked Run.* 


The summer boughs of a chestnut spread 
Over his white and reverend head, 

And, catching the west wind in their leaves, 
Rustled against his cabin eaves. 

The wind, that stirred the lintel tree, 
Touched the old man tenderly. 

Serene of look, the miller sate 

Erect, in his wicker chair of state, 

And now and then, a smile would grace 
The pleasant lines of his fresh, hale face. 
Was it because his earnest mill, 

With merry clank, and clamor shrill, 
Discoursed, so well, beneath the hill ? 

Or, is it because some thought swells high 
Of happy scenes, in the time gone by ? 
The miller’s hoary pow has store 

Of frontier deeds, and Indian lore, 

And he can show old times, as well 

As any written chronicle. 


I, with another, crossed the green, 
Saying, ‘‘ old gentleman, good e’en.” 
And Michael, with fair courtesy, 

Gave the good even back to me. 

** Michael,” I said, “ my friend is taking 
Notes, for a good book he is making ; 
And much he craves to hear you tell 
The tale you bear in mind so well— 


* Crooked Run is a small stream running parallel to, and 
at a little distance from, the Ohio; and emptying into the 
Kanawha, near Point Pleasant—the theatre of the battle, 
in October, 1774, between Andrew Lewis and his Virgini- 
ans, and the warriors of the Northern tribes, led by the 
celebrated Cornstalk, the principal chief of the Shawnees, 
and head of the Northern confederacy. The murder of 
Cornstalk occurred three years later, at Fort Pleasant— 
the fort at the Point. Arbuckle commanded at the Fort at 
the time of the murder. I may as well mention here, that 


I have taken very little license with the truth, in my poem; 


i 





as a reference to Howe’s “ Virginia Collections” will show. 
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How the great Sachem, long ago, 
Was killed with Ellinipsico.” 


A happy man seemed Michael then. 

“‘ Good sirs,” quoth he, “ I was but ten, 
When Cornstalk died ; but older men 
Have told me how the murder chanced. 
My life is very far advanced, 

But not enough that I should know 

Of things, that chanced so long ago, 
Like one who saw the very deed.” 


“ Michael,” I said, “ there is no need 
To parley so; pray tell the story.” 


Freely upspake the old man hoary— 

‘“‘ Sirs, I will tell what I have heard. 

In seventy-seven, some scouts brought word 
That the great chief was coming down, 
From his Chilicothe town, 

To meet Arbuckle at the Fort ; 

And, shortly after this report, 

He came ; myself was there that day, 
For folk had come, from miles away, 

In crowds, to see the Shawnee king. 
The Winnebago, Eagle-wing, 

Came with him, for the two were friends, 
And wrought together for their ends. 

I saw them come, and can declare 

What like of men the chieftains were ; 
The Shawnee was a man of care, 

A grave and quiet man, and old, 

But upright in his gait, and bold, 

And with a look about the eyes, 

Which said that he was good and wise. 
He left his arms beyond the river, 

And came up, like a sage lawgiver, : 

In flowing robes. The Eagle-wing 
Was younger than the Shawnee king, 
But a great chief and orator. 

The two had fought, in seventy-four, 

On that same spot, and Cornstalk’s look 
Calm survey of the country took. 

He raised his robes, and touched a scar, 
And said some words of Dunmore’s war— 
And smiled—and then, with thoughtful port, 
Entered the gateway of the Fort. 


“‘ His words and voice were soft and low, 
But there were men at hand, who said 

That it was craft that they were so; 
For on the bloody day, and dread, 

Of that great fight, when Lewis thinned 
His lines, the old chief’s cry rang out 


There was a tempest in his shout 
That drowned the guns. ‘Be strong—be strong,’ 
Was Cornstalk’s battle cry, and long 
The frontier bore the sound in mind. 
Our women heard it in the wind, 
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That wailed in the forest bare and brown, 
When autumn nights had settled down, 

And Fear sate by the chimney side ; 

And hushed their children, when they cried, 
In wantonness of baby grief, 

With stories of the Cornstalk chief. 


“ What drew the Shawnee to the Fort, 
Indeed, I cannot well report. 

Some said he came down as a spy ; 

If so, he merited to die. 

But others have it that he came— 

And this seems truer—to proclaim 

That the great northern tribes were won, 
By English arts, and he must run 

With the strong stream, unless we brought 
Sure aid to him—and such he sought. 
This sounds more like the Shawnee king. 
However, after counselling, 

Our men—to make my story short— 
Refused to let him leave the Fort. 


“A month passed by. The Eagle-wing, 
Denied his freedom, seemed to pine ; 

But the stout-hearted Shawnee king— 
They said who saw him—gave no sign 
Of moodiness, but seemed to be 

Careless of hi8 captivity. 

He kept his head and heart erect, 

And, with courageous counsel, checked 
The misery of his pining friend— 
Saying, ‘ The oak should never bend ;’ 
And to the white men ‘ we are here, 
And helpless, but we have no fear. 
I—weary, and old, and worn—am ready 
To live or die.’ His looks were steady— 
Serene His voice—erect his head— 
When valiant words, like these, he said. 


* ] said, a long month passed away. 

In the fifth week, one quiet day, 

The Shawnee Sachem, with a wand 
Was mapping, on a floor of sand, 

The winding rivers of the West. 
Arbuckle, Stuart, and the rest, 

Were looking on, when suddenly, 

The old chief paused, with listening ear, 
As one who catches some far cry ; 

Then raised bis face, with pleasant cheer, 
And smiled, and said ‘ that he had heard 
The whistle of a Shawnee bird.’ 

These words to Eagle-wing he said, 
And left the hut with stately tread. 


“‘ He stept three steps beyond the door. . 

The river* passed with a solemn roar, 

Bat over its sounds, from the Westward shore, 
Where the dipping boughs of the forest hung, 


*The Ohio. 


‘ 





He heard a call in the Shawnee tongue. 

He shouted in turn—the voice replied, 

And an Indian came to the water-side. 

He looked on the current, swift and clear, 
For a little time, as a man in fear, 

Then took to, the stream like a mountain deer. 
Sometime he waded, sometime he swam ; 
The chief looked on with a visage calm. 
There was no light, in his face, i show 
That he knew his son in the stream below— 
His dear boy, Ellinipsico. 
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“ That night passed by; the guard who kept | 
Watch, on the hut where the Indians slept, ie 
Heard the voices of father and son, 

And their falling footsteps, one by one, 

For an hour beyond the middle night— 
Himself then fell asleep outright. 

He said the words, in that strange, sweet tongue, 
Of the ancient chief, and the boy so young, 
Were like some music—so soft they were. 

The day came on, serene and fair, 

And, side by side, in the open air, 

With moving lips, and steps most slow, 

The white men saw them come and go—— 
Cornstalk and Ellinipsico. 


“That day, at rising of the sun, 
Gilmer, and Robin Hamilton 
Had left the fort, to stalk for deer, 
On the Kanawha’s southern side. 
It chanced some Delawares lurked near ; 3 
These crouching Delawares espied 
The hunters, from their screen of grass, z 
And lay in wait to let them pass— 
Then fired upon them; Gilmer fell, 
And the red devils, with a yell, ‘ 
Leapt out, and rushed on Hamilton. , 
But Robin turned, and ran to win 
The river side—which soon he won— 
And, in his fear, plunged headlong in. 
His friends came swiftly to his aid, 
And picked him from the stream, half dead— 
Half drowned, and terribly dismayed. 


‘“* His comrades heard the hunter’s story, 3 
With vengeful threats and curses loud ; ie 

Bat at sight of the dead man, scalped and gory, ¢ 
A very fiend possessed the crowd. . 

John Hall, a desperate man, and bad, 

Said, with an oath, ‘ The Shawnee lad 

Brought down these Indians, when he came.’ 

The crowd was grass—these words were flame! 

Awful and stern, outbrake the cry— 

‘ The Indians in the Fort must die.’ 


“ Arbuckle strove, but strove in vain, 
The fury of the crowd to rein— 
Its fierce intent of blood to check. 
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Right little did the miscreants reck 
Of such entreaty or command. 
John Hall, with rifle in his hand, 
And a wild devil in his eye, 
Menaced his captain, for reply. 


** Meanwhile the Indians sate alone, 
Nor knew what fate came swiftly on. 
But Stuart broke in suddenly, 

And warned them of the peril nigh. 
The Winnebago glared around 

For refuge, but no refuge found, 

And bent his dark brows to the ground. 
The trembling Ellinipsico, 

His innocence essayed to show— 
Saying, with utterance like a moan, 

‘ Father, I came on my way alone. 

My path was single in the wood. # 
Our people are white of the Long-knife’s blood.’ 
But the great chief, the pale boy’s sire, 
Calmly arranged his wild attire ; 
Courage and pride were in his face, 
And he stood, in his robes, with a stately grace,. 
And spoke with an air of majesty. 

* My son,’ he said, ‘ fear not to die. 
The mighty spirit, who loves our race, 
Looked on my old age tenderly, 

And sent my son to die with me.’ 


“The mob surged onward with a roar. 
The bristling guns are at the door! 
‘What Manitou wills is for the best,’ 
The old chief said, and bared his breast. 
A click of locks !—and the rifles tore 
The Sachem’s very heart, and bore 

His body, drenched with its spouting blood, 
Far back from where, in life, it stood. 
The poor boy, Ellinipsico— 

His eyes saw not that scene of woe.’ 
The courage of his race had come 

To nerve him for the martyrdom ; 

But his weak vision could not brave 
The face of murder, and he gave 

His young life to the sacrifice, 

With bending head and cowering eyes, 
The Winnebago stood at bay, 

And, bloody from brow to knee, contended— 
But his fierce life soon ebbed away : 
And then the tragedy was ended. 

And with it ends my old-world story.” 


—So said, and sighed the miller hoary. 


My bookish friend—when he had done— 
Gave thanks to Michael Beattison; 

And said, such tales were worth the printing, 
And, with some fair art in the minting, 
Would pass, as well as many told, 

In the high chronicles of old. 


P. P. Cooxe. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
THE HISTORY OF VIRGINIA. 


BOOK FIRST. 
VIRGINIA DURING THE REIGN OF JAMES I. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Settlement of Jamestown. 


About the middle of the spring of 1607, two 
small' English ships and a pinnace were on the At- 
lantic ocean, endeavoring to make the coast of the 
present state of North Carolina. On the 19th of 
December, in the year previous, they had set sail 
from Blackwall, in England, under circumstances 
full of interest and expectation, for the purpose of 
planting the germ of society in this Western gar- 
den, which had been so often and glowingly de- 
scribed as a second Paradise. 

For six dreary weeks, they were detained by 
contrary winds on the British coast. During this 
most unfortunate detention, so well calculated to 
produce impatience and discontent, those on board, 
whom common hopes and dangers should have 
bound closely together, had fallen into such violent 
discord as would have “ overthrown the whole bu- 
siness,” but for the prudent conduct and pious ex- 
hortation of their preacher, the Rev. Mr. Hunt. 
He, inspired by a disinterested zeal for God and 
his country, allayed their dissensions ; and though 
sick and weak, under unjust imputations, and withia 
a short distance of his home, he never for a mo- 
ment wavered in his devotion to the cause in which 
he had embarked.? 

As soon as they got clear of the coast of Eng- 
land, the ships took the usual, but circuitous route 
by the Canary Islands, where they watered. Here 
the former dissensions were revived, and so in- 
creased, that Capt. John Smith, afterwards the 
father of Virginia, was seized and placed in close 
confinement, at the instigation of Wingfield and 
others, who, envious of his fame and influence, 
charged him with the infamous design of murder- 
ing his associates, usurping all authority, and ma- 
king himself King of Virginia. 

From the Canaries, they visited the West In- 
dies ; whence, having spent three weeks in refresh- 
ing themselves and trading with the natives, they 
sailed northward in search of the place of their 
destination. They were now three days beyond 
their reckoning, and yet no land appeared. Dis- 
heartened by this failure, by their detentions and 


1The largest of 100 tons,—the next only 40, and the 
Pinnace only 20 tons. 





2 Smith, vol. 1. p. 150. Stith, p. 44. 
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discord, they were now in te same situation of 
doubt and apprehension that the companions of 
Columbus were, three days before his great dis- 
covery; and Ratcliffe, the commander of the pin- 
nace, was urgent for an immediate return to Eng- 
land. But a violent storm arising, they were 
driven all night under nothing but the masts; and 
contrary to their expectations, were providentially 
carried within sight of the mainland. On the next 
day, the 26th of April, 1607, they entered the mag- 
nificent Chesapeake, naming the capes on either 
hand after Henry, Prince of Wales, and Charles, 
Duke of York, afterwards King Charles I., sons 
of James I., of England. 

Their joy at this providential solution of their 
difficulties may easily be conceived. Not only 
were they rescued from the storm, but from the 
mortification of an abandonment of an enterprise 
entered upon with so much eclat and such high 
anticipations. One of the noblest bays in the 
world flowed beneath them; whilst the bright and 
Juxuriant aspect of the country, under the ge- 
nial influence of mid-spring, seemed to verify even 
the most poetical and highly wrought descriptions. 
‘“* Heaven and earth seemed never to have agreed 
better to frame a place for man’s commodious and 
delightful habitation.” The Chesapeake was al- 
ready known, and its advantages for a settlement 
appreciated ; for it was discovered by some of the 
first colonists at the island of Roanoke, and Ra- 
leigh had enjoined it upon one of his own expedi- 
tions to settle within its shores; and it is not im- 
probable that the ships of some of the earlier voy- 
agers may have ploughed its waters.' 

The orders and instructions for the government 
of the proposed settlement had been sealed in a 
box, and were not to be opened until twenty-four 
hours after their arrival in the new world. This 
proceeding was, in part, the cause of the dissensions, 
which had threatened the defeat of the whole un- 
dertaking, there not being any competent authority 
to check the progress of envy and disorder. 

The night of their arrival, the box was opened, 
when it was found that Edward Maria Wingfield, 
Bartholomew Gosnold, John Smith, Christopher 
Newport, John Ratcliffe, John Martin, and George 
Kendall were appointed members of the council, 
for the government of the proposed colony. 

The new comers now turned their attention to 
the selection of a suitable place for their settle- 
ment. Pursuing their way up the Chesapeake, 
they came to the river Powhatan, which they named 
James, in honor of their Sovereign. The commo- 
dious anchorage putting them in “ good comfort,” 
they called the northern point at the mouth of the 
river, Point Comfort. They had had only one meet- 
ing with the natives. Thirty men had landed on 
Cape Henry, when they were attacked by five na- 


' Marshall’s Washington,—Iatroduction, p. 23. 





tives, and two of their number dangerously wounded. 
They now met with a far more friendly reception 
from the inhabitants of Kecoughtan, or Kichotan, 
where Hampton now stands. Here they were 
feasted on cakes of Indian corn, and “ regaled with 
tobacco and a dance :” in return, they presented the 
natives with trinkets. As they ascended the river, 
Apamatica, a chief, with his bow in one hand, and 
the calumet in the other, demanded the cause of 
their coming ; but was pacified by their signs of 
peace, and received them kindly. 

At length, on the 13th of May, after a search 
of seventeen days, they fixed upon a peninsula 
on the north side of the James river, about fifty 
miles above its mouth, and then in possession 
of the Paspaheghs. This they pronounced a very 
fit place for a great city; but there was some con- 
tention about &, between Capt. Gosnold and Wing- 
field, even after the provisions were landed. Here 
they commenced the settlement of Jamestown ; 
which was, as it proved, the small beginning 
of our now great and prosperous confederacy. 
Only one hundred and five persons constituted 
the settlement, of whom but twelve were la- 
borers, and very few mechanics; and though 
they came to possess an uncultured wilderness, 
there were forty-eight gentlemen to four carpen- 
ters; and all without families.2 Among those of 
most note, were George Percy, a volunteer, brother 
of the Earl of Northumberland, Anthony Gosnold, 
Capt. Gabriel Archer, Nathaniel Powell, Kellam 
Throgmorton, Wm. Smithes, and Richard Frith.* 

Wingfield was chosen President, the Council 
sworn in, and the reasons set forth why Capt. Smith 
was not admitted to a seat in the Council. After 
a long and galling confinement, Smith was released ; 
but the old charges still hung over him; his ene- 
mies, no doubt, hoping to provoke him to some acts 
which might seer to justify their malicious accu- 
sations. In conscious rectitude, he demanded a 
trial, which, fortunately for him, was by the Char- 
ter required to be by jury, in all cases affecting life 
or limb. His accusers were afraid to bring him to 
trial, and at the same time were unwilling to admit, 
by his entire acquittal, that their past proceedings 
against him had been malicious and unfounded. 
Every man now fell to work. The Council plan 
the fort; some cut down and clear away the trees 
to make a place to pitch their tents ; some get clap- 
boards to relade the ships; whilst others are em- 
ployed in making gardens and nets, and providing 
other necessaries and conveniences. 

The friendly spirit of the Indians, not yet alarmed, 
or inflamed by the settlers, was a source of great 
satisfaction to them. The timid and jealous Pres- 


? Newes from Virginia, By John Smith. London, 1608: 
S. L. Messenger, 1845, 

2 Bancroft 1, p. 124. 

3 Smith, vol. I, p. 123. Stith, p. 46. 
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ident interdicted every exercise of arms, and any 
stronger fortification than the boughs of trees, cast 
together in the form of a half moon, by the dili- 
gence of Capt. Kendall. 

Newport, Smith, and twenty others, were sent 
to explore the river. . The people in all places, ex 
cept at Weyanoke, where they were a little churl- 
ish, kindly entreated them, dancing, and feasting 
them with strawberries, mulberries, bread and 
other of their country provisions ; which kindness 
Newport requited with bells, pins, needles and 
glass beads, with which they were so much pleas- 
ed, that they followed him from place to place. 

At a place called Arsatecke, they were most 
kindly entertained by a chief, whom they supposed 
to be a great King, and who gave them a guide to go 
with them up the river. Insix days, they arrived ata 
town, called Powhatan, consisting of some twelve 
houses, pleasantly seated on a hill; “* before it, 
three fertile isles; about it, many of their corn- 
fields.” This place, now the residence of Mr. 
Mayo, a few miles below Richmond, was the prin- 
cipal seat of Powhatan, Emperor of the country. 

Having twice visited the falls, from Powhatan,’ 
and planted there a cross, they returned to Arsa- 
tecke, about half way down, where they spent a 
day, and then with many signs of love, departed. 

The next day, the Queen of Agamatuck hospi- 
tably received them; and thence they went to a 
place where the people showed them “ the manner 
of diving for mussels, in which they found pearls.” 
At Weyanoke, some twenty miles from the fort, 
they perceived signs of increased jealousy in the 
natives, and the guide they had brought from Arsa- 
tecke deserted them. Captain Newport resolved 
to hasten immediately to Jamestown; where the 
first thing they heard was, that four hundred In- 
dians had made an attack upon the unprotected 
settlers, who were engaged in planting corn, and 
their arms kept by the jealous President in dry fats. 
A boy was slain, and most of the Council and 
thirteen others wounded.? Had not a cross bar, 
fired from one of the ships, striking down a bough 
from a tree, frightened the savages, there would 
have been an end of that plantation. 

Warned by this forcible occurrence, the Presi- 
dent permitted the fort to be palisadoed, the ord- 
nance to be mounted, and the men to be armed and 
exercised. Many were the assaults and ambus- 
cades which they now had to encounter; and between 
their toil and watching, day and night, they had 
neither rest nor comfort. 

Six weeks had now elapsed, and Capt. Newport, 


* Powhatan gave them a guide, for whom they left a mari- 
ner in pawn, and whilst they went to the falls, by water, 
Powhatan followed them by land. He used tkem kindly, 
and Newport “ congratulated his kindness” with a gown 
and a hatchet. 


who, though named of the G@ouncil, had been em- 
ployed only for the transportation of the emigrants, 
was about to return with the ships to England, 
Smith’s enemies, who had kept him onder their 
unjust suspicions for thirteen weeks, proposed, in 
pretended forbearance, to refer his case to the coun- 
cil in England, that he might be reprimanded, rather 
than be made odious by the disclosure of his sedi- 
tious designs. But he so scorned their charity, 
and conducted himself with such boldness and pru- 
dence, that all the company saw his innocence and 
the malice of his adversaries. The suborned wit- 
nesses accused their employers, and the false char- 
ges were so fully disproved, that there arose a gen- 
eral indignation against “such unjust comman- 
ders.” The President was adjudged to pay Smith 
£200, so that all he had was seized and paid to 
Smith, who, with great liberality, put it in the gen- 
eral store for the use of the Colony. The godly 
exhortations and discreet counsels of Mr. Hunt 
procured Smith’s admission to the Council; the 
next day, all received the holy communion in token 
of peace and harmony ; the savages sued for peace ; 
and on the 15th of June, 1607, Capt. Newport sailed 
for England. 

Whilst the settlers, under these apparently aus- 
picious circumstances, are farther preparing their 
new homes, and Newport is bearing the glad ti- 
dings of their success to their anxious friends in 
England, it will be proper briefly to relate the cir- 
cumstances and events, that preceded and led to 
the enterprise which planted Jamestown. 


CHAPTER It. 
Early Voyages. Discovery and Name of Virginia. 


A full recital of the progress of cis-atlantic dis- 
covery would be appropriate only to a history of 
America, or the United States; though from the 
priority of its settlement, its prominent position 
among the colonies, and the liberal example of 
former writers, much latitude might justly be claim- 
ed ina history of Virginia. But in the present 
instance, attention will be confined to matters deem- 
ed strictly pertinent ; and the brevity of the nar- 
rative will, perhaps, atone for any departure from 
the proper limits. 

From the grand discovery of Columbus, in 1492, 
maritime enterprise and adventure received a new 
and thrilling impulse. The expedition of Colum- 
bus was itself the offspring of a bold spirit of ex- 
ploration and adventure, engendered by the dis- 
covery of the mariner’s compass, and by the suc- 
cessful and exciting expeditions of the Portuguese 
and others. But Columbus opened a new era in 
navigation, gave a new world to Romance and 





* Newes from Virginia. Southern Literary Messenger, 
for 1845. 


History, and new channels to the intercourse and 
efforts of men. It was not until his third voyage, 
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in 1498, that he came within sight of this conti- 
nent; whilst the Cabots, in a private expedition, 
under the auspices of Henry VII., had preceded 
him fourteen months. One of these, Sebastian 
Cabot, “a native of Bristol, a youthful adventurer 
of great benevolence and courtesy, daring in con- 
ception, and patient in execution, a man whose 
active mind for more than half a century, was em- 
ployed in guiding the commercial enterprise which 
the nations of the West were developing,” having, 
in May 1498, with three hundred men, made a 
voyage to Labrador, proceeded southward along 
the coast, even to the lower border of Maryland; 
or, perhaps, to Albemarle Sound ;—being thus the 
first discoverer of Virginia. 

He lived to an extreme old age, and, more fortu- 
nate than his great predecessor, Columbus, termi- 
nated his career in peace and prosperity. The 
second expedition of the Cabots, as early as 1498, 
was connected with plans for settlements; and 
other commissions for the same purpose were 
granted by Henry VII. 

Amerigo Vespucci, though subsequent, (August, 
1499,) both to Columbus and the Cabots, attained 
the high honor of giving his name to this immense 
continent,—an injustice which a national poetry 
may yet repair. 

The Kihg of Portugal, now eager to share the 
honors and rewards which Columbus had in vain 
offered him, sent Gaspar Cortereal on a voyage of 
discovery, to North America, in 1501. He proba- 
bly sailed along the coast of Virginia, penetrating 
as far north as the fiftieth degree. 

The French also entered warmly into the emula- 
tion which now seemed to animate nearly all Eu- 
rope; and among other expeditions, Francis I. sent 
out John Verrazzani to “ explore the new regions.” 
In 1524, parting with his fleet about the island of 
Madeira, he, in a single caravel, though buffetted 
by severest storms, after a tedious voyage of fifty 
days, appeared off the coast of North Carolina, 
about the latitude of Wilmington ; and thence pass- 
ing on to the North, was also a discoverer of Vir- 
ginia. Verrazzani has left a manuscript narrative 
of his voyage, which is the earliest original account 
extant of the coast of the United States, and greatly 
advanced the knowledge of the country! Mari- 
time enterprise now became a passion,—being 
stimulated not only by the overwrought descrip- 
tions of persons naturally desirous of magnifying 
their own exploits, and by the love of adventure 
then so prevalent in Europe, but by the more potent 
love of gold. The successes of Cortes and Pi- 
zarro had inflamed all Europe with the rich trea- 
sures of Mexico and Peru. A most sordid and re- 
lentless pursuit of gold was commenced: all preyed 
upon the helpless and unoffending natives of a 
country then considered a fair field for depreda- 


! Bancroft, I., p. 17. 





tion ; and some, disappointed in getting their gold, 
seized their persons and reduced them to pitiless 
slavery; whilst others, in peace as well as war, 
made prizes of the rich galleons of envied Spain. 
In this last, even England, under her gallant Drake 
and others, entered with a zeal worthy of a better 
cause. No modern writer can contemplate the 
transactions of these times without visiting them 
with severe reprehension. But still, each age should 
be judged by the spirit and sentiments which were 
then prevalent. 

During this period, it is true, that commercial 
enterprise was directed towards the fisheries on 
the coasts of Iceland and Newfoundland. But the 
ocean became a highway for the search of gold, 
both by piracy and discovery. For gold, De Soto 
traversed the wilds and wastes from the seas of 
Florida, to the waters of the Washita. For gold, 
costly expeditions hunted from the sands of Cape 
Sable to the frozen barriers of the scarcely less 
coveted “ Northwest passage.” ‘The earthy freight 
of the icebergs was rapaciously torn from them to 
obtain its gold; though the ship to which it was 
transferred, might, with its crew, be crushed and 
sunk. For gold, the useless earth of this El Dora- 
do was stolen, in secrecy and mystery, from the 
natives. ‘* America and mines were thought of 
together ;” and a century of repeated and most 
signal disappointments hardly sufficed to appease 
this inordinate “ gold-gluttony.” 

This passion is not surprising ; but the unbaffled 
credulity, as to the means of its gratification, with 
which it was accompanied, is. A similar remark, 
however, may be made by some future writer, in 
respect of the gold and multicaulis speculations of 
a very recent date. 

The Spaniards, after some rivalry and contention 
with the French, obtained possession of Florida, 
and in September, 1565, founded St. Augustine, 
more than forty years the oldest town in the United 
States. 

As early as 1537, Francis I. had formed the 
design of colonizing the New World; and the 
French prosecuted their efforts to effect a settle- 
ment, both in the North and in the South. Coligny 
made two efforts to plant a colony of Huguenots 
in the South; but the first French settlement on 
the American Continent was effected at Port 
Royal, two years before the discovery of James 
river; and three years before a cabin had been 
erected in Canada.* 

The English were not behind any of these na- 
tions, in the energy and extent of their explora- 
tions. Had Ferdinand and Isabella declined the 
proffered services of Columbus, Henry the VIL., 
who had already engaged to employ him, would 
have secured to England the glory which was won 
by Spain. Henry now zealously premoted western 


1 Bancroft I, p. 19, 27, 61, 63. 
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discovery. The connection between England and 
“the New-Found Land” was never relinquished ; 
and the English never abandoned the hope of plant- 
ing a colony on the continent, which Cabot had dis- 
covered for them. 

Under Henry VIIT., the mercantile interests of 
the nation were not disregarded ; and various voy- 
ages, some to North America, were undertaken, 
“assisted by his good countenance.” * 

The reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, though 
short, were yet marked by incidents of western 
enterprize. In 1548, after the accession of Ed- 
ward, the fisheries of Newfoundland obtained the 
protection of a special act of Parliament, from the 
exactions with which they had been burdened by the 
admiralty officers. During the reign of Mary, the 
passion for maritime adventure, unchecked by her 
bloody and intolerant administration at home, was 
only increased by her marriage with Philip of 
Spain, which tended to bring these two great na- 
tions into closer emulation upon the seas,—already 
the brilliant theatre of Spanish achievement, and 
becoming that on which English valor was to fis- 
play its greatest feats. 

In 1555, the principle of joint stock companies 
was applied to the promotion of navigation; and a 
company of merchant adventurers was incorpora- 
ted for the discovery of unknown lands. 

Under the tyranny, yet grandeur of Elizabeth, 
the naval and commercial enterprise of England 
shone with unwonted splendor. No longer the 
ally, but the enemy of Philip, she claimed, as she 
has done nearly ever since, to be mistress of the 
sea, and prepared to extend her commerce to every 


year a magnificent fleet of fifteen ships, furnished in 
part at the expense of Elizabeth, and lured chiefly 
by the still unrouted hope of rich polar mines, set 
out for the purpose of making an establishment, in 
a country which, though barren and unproductive, 
was yet deemed more valuable than Peru, from the 
gold profusely unveiled on its surface. The sons 
of the gentry embarked as volunteers; and one 
hundred persons were chosen to form the Colony. 
They found nothing but danger and disaster, though 
they discovered an island with enough of the black 
ore, (had it contained any gold,) “ to suffice all the 
gold gluttons in the world.” The belief in the 
northern gold regions, might now have been dissi- 
pated; but when driven from the imaginary El 
Dorado, they clung more tenaciously to the pros- 
pect of the Northwest passage yet opening a route 
to some blessed Cathay. 

Sir Francis Drake’s predatory expeditions, in 
one of which he is said to have discovered the 
southern part of Oregon, do not come within the 
range of this narrative, though he will appear 
when he succored the distressed colony at Roa- 
noke. 

It has been remarked, that “the exploits of 
Drake, except so far as they nourished a love for 
maritime affairs, were injurious to commerce.” 
Commerce and colonization could not be promoted 
by such inordinate hopes and desires, as had been 
entertained ; they were far more advanced by the 
steadily increasing prosecution of the fisheries, by 
which mariners of better character and less avari- 
cious hopes were formed. Already, (1578,) four hun- 
dred vessels came annually to the Banks of New- 


clime. Her privateers visited the harbors of|foundland; and though the English were not so nu- 


Spanish America in pursuit of treasure-laden 
Spanish galleons; or waylaid them on the ocean ; 
whilst her merchantmen, from thirty to fifty in 
number, annually, sought the banks of Newfound- 
land. Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Martin Frobisher 
renewed the unsuccessful efforts to find the North- 
west passage ; which the economical Queen fa- 
vored with her approbation ; but not with her purse. 


merous as the other nations, yet they were “ Lords 
in the Harbors,” and exacted tribute for protection.! 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who had been a soldier and 
a member of Parliament, watched the progress of the 
fisheries, and with more wholesome views than his 
predecessors, obtained a most liberal charter from 
Elizabeth, for the discovery and settlement of “ re- 
mote heathen and barbarous lands, countries, or 


But a stone brought from the frozen regions of|territories.” By the charter, the most absolute 
“ Meta Incognita,” and pronounced by the refiners| powers were granted him; he being required to 
of London to contain gold, excited the cupidity of| effect a settlement in six years. Gilbert enlisted 


Elizabeth, no less than of her subjects ; and, in 


in his enterprise a number of gentlemen and ad- 


1577, she sent a large ship of her own to join a|venturers; among whom was his half brother, 
second expedition, from which vast riches were | Walter Raleigh, already conspicuous for his bravery 
anticipated. Like De Soto, Frobisher had more | and active genius, both in France and Ireland. In 


offers than he could accept ; and many were forced 
with reluctance to resign their brilliant hopes. 


1579, the expedition put to sea; one of the ships 
was lost, and the remainder compelled to return, 


And now, with strangely increasing credulity, “ spi-| having been engaged perhaps in an unsuccessful 
ders” were taken “ as true signs of great store of | conflict with a Spanish fleet.” 2 


gold ;” and from this infallible indication, the ships 


Gilbert, too much impoverished by this signal 


were laden with useless earth, and the whole un- | failure, made assignments with the view of keep- 


dertaking proved worse than fruitless. 


ing alive his charter; but none of the assignees 


But not discouraged by this failure, the next| preyed more successful. Before the time limited 


Bancroft, I, p. 75-6--7. 








1 Bancroft, 1. 88. 3 |bid. 89. 
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had expired, with the generous aid of the gallant 
and ambitious Raleigh, and other gentlemen of for- 
tune, he fitted out a new expedition, which em- 
barked in 1583, under happy auspices. A golden 
anchor, guided by a lady, was presented to the 
commander, by Elizabeth, in token of her appro- 
val. Parmenius, a man of letters from Hungary, 
and a “ mineral-man,”’ accompanied the expedition. 
Two days after leaving Plymouth, the largest ship, 
which had been furnished by Raleigh, returned on 
account of an alleged infectious disease among her 
company.' Gilbert not deterred by this great hin- 
drance, pursued his voyage, and took possession of 
the country about St. Johns, New Brunswick, in 
due form, for his sovereign. 

Here the old fever of cupidity seems to have 
revived and taken a new form. The “mineral- 
man,” “an honest and religious Saxon,” was con- 
fident that silver ore abounded ; and so greedy of 
it were they, that the affair was kept secret from 
the other nations, and the precious ore carried 
stealthily on board the largest ship. But they 
were not permitted to é€njoy the fruits of this 
hoarded store. Having been compelled to abandon 
one of their barks, they now proceeded in only 
three vessels to explore the coast southward. But 
when off. Wiscasset, in Maine, the largest ship was 
wrecked by the mismanagement of her crew, and 
one hundred men, including the learned Hungarian 
and the mineralogist, together with the silver ore, 
were lost in the sea. - 

It was now expedient, after these repeated dis- 
asters, to hasten to England. Sir Hamphrey Gil- 
bert resolved not to separate from his companions, 
though he encountered great dangers ; but in his 
little vessel of only ten tons, braved the “ outra- 
geous seas.” Sitting abaft in the Squirrel, with a 
book in his hand, he cried out to those in the Hind, 
“we are as neere to Heaven by sea as by land.” 
That stormy midnight extinguished the lights of 
the fragile bark, and neither the vesse! nor any of 
the crew was ever seen again. The Hind reached 
Falmouth in safety.” 

The learned and valiant Raleigh was not dis- 
couraged by the unhappy end of his rash and un- 
fortunate brother, but being incited by the voyages 
and relations of others, still persisted in the design 
of making a settlement in America. At that time 
one of Elizabeth’s chief favorites, he found no 
difficulty in obtaining a patent, which was accord- 
ingly granted him, with the most enlarged powers 
and privileges, on the 25th of March, 1584. About 
the same time, the Queen granted him a patent to 
license the vending of wine throughout her King- 


1 Bancroft, (vol. I. p. 90,) says it was “ under a pretence 
of an infectious disease.” Stith, (p. 7,) says the ship was 
“ greatly distressed by a vivlent and contagious sickniijs,” 
&c. 

* Bancroft I. 91. 





dom, which was designed, as has been supposed, to 
enable him, by the profits, to sustain the necessary 
expense of his great adventure. 

In order the better to strengthen himself, Mr. 
Raleigh persuaded other gentlemen to join with 
him, particularly his noble and gallant kinsman, Sir 
Richard Grenville, and Mr. William Sanderson, 
one .of the Queen’s commissioners for Spanish 
prizes, and much engaged in the maritime enter- 
prizes of the day. With all convenient despatch, 
two small vessels were fitted out, and plentifully 
furnished, and under the command of captains 
Philip Amidas and Arthur Barlow, sailed from 
the Thames, on the 27th of April, 1584, only one 
month from the granting of the patent. 

Attention was now turned from the icy and com- 
paratively barren North to the balmy and fertile 
regions of the South, and the brightest anticipa- 
tions were fondly indulged. Barlow and Amidas 
took the circuitous route by the Canaries and the 
West Indies, and did not reach the Florida coast 
until the 2nd of July.? 

oon after making the land, they coasted along 
for about one hundred and twenty miles, without 
finding any convenient harbor. At length, with 
some difficulty, they effected a landing on the 
island of Wocoken, the southernmost of the islands 
forming Ocracock Inlet, in the present State of 
North Carolina. 

The expectations of the voyagers were not dis- 
appointed as to the natural loveliness of the coun- 
try, or the innocency of the natives. Far off at 
sea, the most delicate and delightful fragrance had 
been wafted to them, from the rich vegetation of 
the verdant isles, which gemmed the ocean then 
lying in “ magnificent repose,” forgetful of the 
storms with which it so often vexes that dangerous 
coast. Even on the sandy beach, upon which they 
first landed, the grapes hung upon every little 
shrub in such wonderful abundance, that the surge 
of the ocean, as it rolled in upon the shore, dashed its 
spray upon the clusters. The vines also clambered 
over the tall and stately trees, and hung in grace- 
ful festoons laden with fruit, and forming delicious 
bowers, impervious to the rays of the sun.” 

Soon after they landed, they ascended the hills, 
from whence, though not high, they could behold 
the sea on both sides; and found that they were on 
an island, about twenty miles in length and six in 
breadth. It had many woods, deer, conies, and 
fowl in incredible abundance: discharging their 


! The country, for an indefinite extent, even including 
Canada, was then embraced under the name of Florida, 
which it had received from the Spaniards, because it was 
discovered by Ponce De Leon, on Pascua Florida, or 
Easter Sunday. 

?Smith Vol. I, p.80. Bancroft, (Vol. I, p. 93,) has rather 
inflated the simple description of Smith; and Alison (in 
his History of Europe, Vol. IV., »p.—,) has borrowed it from 
him, nearly word for word. 
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muskets, such a flock of cranes, mostly white, 
arose with such a cry, as if an army of men had 
shouted all together. The woods were not such as 
were then fuund in Bohemia, Moscovia, or Herci- 
nia, barren and fruitless, but the highest and red- 
dest cedars of the world,—excelling those of the 
Azores, Indies, or Libanus; Pines, Cypress, Saxe- 
fras, the Lentisk that beareth mastick, and many 
others of excellent smell and quality ;—to the num- 
ber of fourteen different sorts. The soil was most 
plentiful, sweet, wholesome and fruitful, so that the 
corn, as they said, grew three times, in five months. 
The simple and unsuspecting natives, “ gentle, 
loving and faithful, and living after the manner of 
the golden age,” entertained them with the most 
liberal hospitality, coming to them, after three days, 
without the least signs of fear, and supplying them 
with “ bucks, conies, hares, and fish, and some- 
times with melons, walnuts, cucumbers, pease and 
divers kinds of rootes ;” for which they received 
wine, meat and other presents, in return. The 
emigrants, to try the goodness of the soil, put some 
of the peas in the ground, which grew wonderfully, 
and were found in ten days, fourteen inches high. 
The name of this happy country was Wingan- 
dacoa. The King, Wingina, lay at his chief 
town, six days’ journey distant, sick of wounds re- 
ceived in battle; but these rights of hospitality 
were extended to the English, by his brother, 
Granganameo, with his wife and children. Gran- 
ganameo, seated upon a mat, stroked his head and 
breast and also theirs, to express his love, and af- 
ter a long speech, was presented with divers toys, 
which he kindly accepted. He was treated with 
the greatest deference by his people and allowed 
none to accept presents but himself. And when 
they engaged in traffic, a great number of natives 
came down from all parts, with leather, coral and 
divers kinds of dyes; yet when Granganameo was 
present, none traded but himself and those who 
wore red copper on their heads, as he did. He 
took a particular fancy to a pewter dish, for which 
he gave twenty deer skins, worth twenty crowns,— 
as a breast plate. He gave for a copper kettle, 
fifty skins, and for a suit of armor, would have 
engaged a bag of pearls; but they refused it, to 
evince their contempt of such trash, that they 
might the better find out whence to obtain them. 


Of these we have the following description, “ they were 
but of meane stature, but well fauored and very bashfull ; 
she had a long coat of Leather, and about her privities a 
peece of the same, about her forehead a band of white Cor- 
rall, and so had her husband, in her eares were bracelets of 
pearle, hanging down to her middle, of the bignesse of great 
Pease ; the rest of the women had Pendants of Copper, 
and the Noblemen fiue or sixe in an eare ; his apparel! as 
his wiues, onely the women weare their haire long on both 
sides, and the men but on one; they are of colour yellow, 
but their hayre is black, yet we saw children that had very 


An acquaintance being thus contracted by mutual 
kindness, Captain Amidas, with seven others, ven- 
tured up the river Occam, supposed to be Pamlico 
Sound; and from thence tothe isle of Roanoke, at 
the mouth of Albemarle Sound.' On this island 
they found a small town, consisting of nine houses, 
built of cedar, and fortified with sharp trees, in one 
of which Granganameo lived. He being absent, 
they were entertained with wonderful kindness and 
courtesy by his wife. She had them brought 
ashore on the backs of her men, and their boat 
drawn up ta save it from the beating of the surf; 
took them to her house, provided them food, and 
even washed their clothes, stockings and feet: 
She drove out her men, and broke their bows 
to allay the apprehensions of her guests; and 
set a guard of “divers men and thirty wo- 
men,” on the shore all night, and furnished them 
mats to cover themselves, when she could not so far 
remove their fears as to induce them to take shel- 
ter from the rain beneath her roof. For they had 
pushed off in their boat a little way from the land.” 

Having obtained what little information respecting 
the country they could, from their own observation 
and from the natives, they set sail for England, 
where they arrived in the middle of September, of 
the same year, carrying with them two of the na- 
tives, Manteo and Wanchese. They spread such 
accounts of the country, that the Queen herself 
was pleased to call it Virernia, in memory of its 
having been discovered in the reign of a virgin 
Queen. ‘“ Or as some have been pleased to gloss 
and interpret it, because it still seemed to retain 
the virgin purity and plenty of the first creation, 
and the people their primitive innocency of life and 
manners.” _ 


CHAPTER II. 
The first colony at Roanoke. 


Mr. Raleigh now obtained from Parliament a 
confirmation of his charter; and not long after re- 
ceived from the Queen the honor of knighthood. 

The accounts which the adventurers gave of the 
fertility, pleasantness and wholesomeness of the 
country, induced Sir Richard Grenville himself to 
make a voyage thither, the next year. He set out 


1 There is some doubt as to the places and distances as 
laid down by early writers. See Stith, p. 10. 

2« A more kind, loving people,” they say, “ can not be.” 
Smith, vol. I, p. 84. And yet, on the next page, is the follow- 
ing, *‘ These haue mortal! warres with Wingina, King of 
Wingandacoa. Betwixt Piemacum and the Lord of Secotan, a 
peace was concluded: notwithstanding there is a mortall 
malice in the Secotans, because this Piemacum invited 
diuers men, and 30 women to a feast, and when they were 
altogether merry before their Idoll, which is but a meere il- 
lusion of the Deuill, they sudainly slew all the men of Se- 
cotan,and kept the women for their vse.” 





fayre Chesnut coloured hayre.”—Smith I, 82-3. 
Vout. XTI—44 


* Stith, p. 11. 
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from Plymouth, with seven ships, on the 9th of 
April; and passing by the Canaries and West In- 
dies, where he took two rich Spanish prizes, and 
forced a profitable trade, he reached the continent 
of America near Cape Fear, and narrowly esca- 
ping shipwreck, came to anchor, off the island Wo- 
coken, on the 26th of June. They immediately 
sent both to Roanoke and to the main. Proceed- 
ing to explore the country, they came to several 
Indian towns, at one of which, named Aquasco- 
gock, an Indian having stolen a silver cup, which 
was not restored soon enough to appease their im- 
patience, they set fire to the town and destroyed 
the corn; an outrage the more flagrant from the 
acknowledged kindness their countrymen had re- 
ceived ; and which was still extended to them by 
Granganameo, and Wingina, till the death of the 
former. 

At Hateras, Granganameo paid them his last visit, 
in company with Manteo, who had returned with 
them and proved very useful and faithful to them. 
Sir Richard Grenville, having made only one small 
excursion upon the continent, departed for England 
in the summer, and arrived at Plymouth on the 
18th of September, with a rich Spanish prize. He 
left one hundred and eight persons to form a col- 
ony, and keep possession of the country, having 
constituted Mr. Ralph Lane, Governor,—a military 
man of distinction, who was afterward knighted, 
and attained eminence in the naval service of Eng- 
land; and Capt. Amidas, Admiral. This colony 
chose the island of Roanoke for their habitation, 
and employed themselves chiefly in viewing and 
reconnoitring the country. They pushed their 
explorations to some distance on every side: on 
the south, to Secotan ; on the north, they penetrated 
as far as the nation of the Chesapeakes, seated on 
Elizabeth river, and from whom the noble bay of 
Chesapeake is said to have derived its name.'' In 
these excursions they visited many towns, among 
which was Passaquenoc, the women’s town; and 
came to the Chowanocs, a large and powerful na- 
tion, whose king, Menatonon, though lame, had 
more understanding than all the rest; and playing 
upon their credulity and avaricious hopes, imposed 
upon them, with many curious and amusing fables, 
in relation tothe country. He told them of a rich 
copper mine, and a pearl fishery, and of the source 
of the river Moratuc, or Roanoke, which took its 
tise so near to the Western Sea, that in high winds, 
the surge beat over into the Spring.” He also told 
them, that three days passage in a canoe up the 
Chowanock, and then four days journey by land 
to the North East, was a king whose country lay 


1 Chesapeake is also said to be derived from the Indian, 
signifying Mother of Waters, the parent or reservoir of all 
the great rivers within it.— Stith, p. 13. 

* This sea they supposed to be the Gulf of Mexico, or 
the South Sea; and imagined that a route was discovered 
to riches as inexhaustible as those the Spaniards had en- 


joyed. 





upon the sea; but his best place of strength was 
an island in a bay, environed by deep water,— 
where there was such abundance of pearls, that 
not only the nobles, but the skins, the beds, and the 
houses were garnished with them. He promised 
them guides to this king; but advised them to go 
strong, for he was inimical to strangers, and his 
country was populous with valiant men. 

Lured by such chimerical fancies, Lane, with 
forty men, and Menatonon’s son for a guide, under- 
took a voyage up the Roanoke. But unforeseen 
hardships and dangers attended them. Wingina, 
on the death of Granganameo, who had exerted 
his influence in favor of the settlers, changed his 
name to Pemissapan,' and became a secret and bitter 
enemy to the English; so that his father, Ense- 
nore, who continued friendly, could not restrain 
his hostile purposes. Pemissapan now sent mes- 
sages to the neighboring tribes, inflaming them 
against the English, who, he said, had come to 
invade them; and where they had felt assured of 
hoth succor and provision, they found all abandoned. 

Being now far up the river, (160 miles, it is 
said,) and having victuals for only two days, and 
beset with winds and storms, besides the savages’ 
treachery, a council was held, “to go forward or 
returne?” All but three resolved, that whilst there 
was a pint of corn to a man, they would not leave 
the search of that river; and should the worst 
come, their two mastiffs boiled with sassafras 
would make them pottage, not unsavory to starving 
men ; and that they had rather fast two days, than 
recede a single foot, until they had seen these Man- 
goaks, as friends or foes. And the cause of all 
this desire to see the Mangoaks was, that there 
was a place called Chauwnis Temoatan, said to be 
well known and frequented, where was a mine of 
copper, called Wassador. They took it from a 
river that fell swiftly from high rocks in shallow 
water, in great leather sieves, which they suddenly 
chopped down, when they saw the color of the 
water changed by the ore, and obtained it in such 
abundance, that they beautified their houses with 
great plates of it.* The explorers were very anx- 
ious to meet the natives to make an assay of this 
rich metal; but could find nothing save their de- 
serted fires. Still they pushed on for two days 
and consumed the remainder of their provisions. 
In the evening, they thought they heard some one 
call Manteo, who was with them, and felt cheered 
by the supposed friendly greeting; but presently 
the Indian arrows flew about the boat,—fortunately 
without inflicting injury. All pursuit was vain, 
for on landing, they found no trace of their assail- 
ants. It was now indispensable to return, and 
their dog-pottage stood them in good stead, for 


1 This was done according to a custom, which prevailed 
among the Virginia Indians, when any change took place, 
in their circumstances, or feelings.— Burk I. p. 53. 

2 Smith I. p. 89. 
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they had nothing else; and still they were forced 
to fast a day, before they could get back to Albe- 
marle Sound, where they procured fish from the 
wares of the natives, who had fled. On the eighth 
day, being near spent, God brought them to Roa- 
noke. The hostility of the natives was now kin- 
died, and dangers were thickening ; yet what was 
the conclusion to which they camet That a good 
mine, or the discovery of the South Sea, would 
make the country quickly inhabited, and for plea- 
sure and profit comparable with any in the world ; 
otherwise, there would be nothing worth the fetch- 
ing |" 

Since the death of Granganameo, Ensenore, 
their father, had still exerted his influence with 
Pemissapan, in behalf of the English ; but now in 
vain; for Pemissapan supposing that the Exploring 
party had been slain and starved, began to blas- 
pheme their God for not having preserved them, and 
meditated plans for destroying the strangers. But 
when Lane’s party returned,with Manteo, three other 
savages, and the son of the great King Menatonon, 
and he heard how little they had feared hunger, 
killing, or any thing else, his hostility was a little 
assuaged; and Ensenore came again into credit, 
insisting that their God was good and their foes 
should perish; and that they were able to do them 
more harm, even dead than living; that though a 
hundred miles distant, they could shoot and strike 
them sick to death, with invisible bullets; and 
though they should die, it would be only for a time. 
Such were the ideas which they entertained of the 
English, who, enjoying fine health and having no 


women with them, were even supposed not to be 
born as other men, and to be immortal.? 


But what made the greatest impression in favor 
of the English, was the arrival, several days after 
Lane’s return, of Okisco, King of Weopomeoke, with 
twenty-four of his principal men, and also of a depu- 
tation from Menatonon, bringing presents of pearl 
and offering their submission to the Queen of Eng- 
land. This so operated upon Pemissapan, that 
instead of abandoning the planting of the fields 
as was intended, in order to distress the colonists, 
he followed the advice of Ensenore, made them 
warer and supplied their wants. But their old 
friend, Ensenore, dying soon after, Pemissapan 
returned to his hostile devices. Under pretence 
of solemnizing his father’s funeral, he attempted 
to raise, with the aid of Okisco and others, a large 
number of men for the purpose of surprising the 
English by night and cutting them all off. 

At the same time, every means was to be taken 
to disperse and famish them. Lane was forced to 
send twenty men, under Captain Stafford, te Croa- 
tan, to get subsistence, and to watch for any vessel 
that might pass; whilst other parties were sent to 


? Smith 1. p. 90. 
? Smith I. p. 91,98. Bancroft, I. p. 99. 


Hateras and other places, to live on roots and 
oysters. 

Pemissapan sequestered himself, for the purpose 
of drawing together his expected forces, and to 
prevent being importuned for supplies. But he 
was disappointed by some of his most powerful 
allies, the Chowanocks, who rather desired the 
friendship of the English, and at length his whole 
scheme was disclosed by Skico, the son of Mena- 
tonon, who had been well treated, though still held 
a prisoner. Not being able to bring Pemissapan 
to any thing satisfactory, Lane resolved to visit 
him, and to seize upon all their canoes, but he 
failed in this, owing to the alarm being given too 
soon. A combat ensued, and five or six of the 
savages having been slain, the rest fled to the 
woods. At last, after much dissimulation on both 
sides, Pemissapan was brought to an interview and 
insidiously slain, together with eight of his princi- 
pal men.' 

Seven days after the death of Wingina, or Pe- 
missapan, Captain Stafford sent word, from Croa- 
tan, on the south part of Cape Look-out, that he 
descried a fleet of twenty-three sail ; and the next 
day, he bronght a letter from Sir Francis Drake, 
then on his return from a very successful expedi- 
tion against the Spaniards, and who had orders 
from the Queen to visit and succor this Colony. 
He generously offered to supply them with ship- 
ping, boats, munitions, provisions, clothes and men, 
to promote “the action ;” and after due delibera- 
tion, it was agreed that he should leave them a 
ship of seventy tons, with one hundred men and 
four months provisions, and pinnaces and boats 
with sufficient crews. Buta storm suddenly arose 
and raged for four days, so that the fleet narrowly 
escaped being all driven on shore. Several of 
the ships were forced out to sea, and among them 
the one intended for the colonists,—with all its ap- 
pointments. Sir Francis, however, gave them 
another ship, of one hundred and seventy tons, well 
provided as before, to carry them to England the 
ensuing August, or whenever they had made such 
discoveries as they deemed proper. But the ship 
was too large for their harbor; and it being too 
dangerous to suffer her to ride in the open Road, 
it was at length unanimously resolved to solicit 
Sir Francis to take them home with him; to which 
he assented, having for their relief sustained more 
damage from the storm, than in all his honorable 
actions with the enemy. So, with praises to God, 
they set sail, on the 19th of June, 1586, and arri- 
ved in Portsmouth, the 27th of July following. 

Lane was not, perhaps, well qualified for the 
station, which he held. With his return, which 


? Smith, I. 92. Stith, p.15. Stith says, “ this is the ac- 
count of that action delivered by those concerned in it; 
but Mr. Heriot, who was on the spot, blames the violence 
of the English,” &c. Bancroft goes still further. Vol. I. 





p, 100. But Heriot may not have referred to this trans- 
action.—See Smuth, I. p.99. 
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proved to have been altogether precipitate, ended 
the first actual settlement of the English in Amer- 
ica. 

By the advice of the Queen, Sir Walter Raleigh 
sent with this expedition, at no small expense, 
John With, an ingenious and skillful painter, to 
take sketches of the country, and to depict, from 
life, the figures and habits of the natives,—their 
mode of living, fashions and superstitions ; which 
he did with great beauty and accuracy.' 

He also sent out one of his own household, high 
in his confidence and esteem, Mr. Thomas Heriot, 
the inventor of the system of notation in modern 
algebra. He was a man of learning and discern- 
ment, and made many observations upon the coun- 
try and its inhabitants. After his return, to ob- 
viate the clamors and reports of some of the com- 
pany, he published a small treatise concerning the 
country.” He carefully examined its productions,— 
those which would furnish commodities for com- 
merce, and those which were in esteem among the 
natives. Among these latter, tobacco, afterwards 
long the great staple and the currency of the coun- 
try, and maize held a prominent place. Tobacco 
grew spontaneously, and was called by the Indians 
Uppowoc. it was derived, it is said, from the 
island Tobago, one of the Caribbees, where it grew 
in vast quantities, and whence its name. This 
plant was esteemed of such excellence and value. 
that even the Gods must be delighted with it, and 
therefore, they sometimes made sacred fires, into 
which they threw it, rubbed into powder; and when 


1“ There was one Theodore de Bry, who afterwards pub- 
lished, in the Year 1624, the beautiful Latin Edition of 
Voyages, in six Volumes, Folio, a most curious and valu- 
able Work. He being in England soon after, by the Means 
of the Rev. Mr. Richard Hackluyt, then of Christ's Church, 
in Oaford, who, De Bry tells us, had himself seen the 
Country, obtained from Mr. With a Sight of these Pieces, 
with Permission to take them off in Copper Plates. These, 
being very lively and well done, he carried to Frankfort, 
on the Maine, where he published a noble Edition of them, 
with Latin Explanations, out of John Wechelius’s Press, 
in the Year 1690. And these are the Originals from which 
Mr. Beverley’s, and the Cuts of many of our late Writers 
and Travellers, have been chiefly imitated. And to shew, 
that the Inhabitants of England were once as wild and bar- 
barous as these of Virginia, Mr. With gave him the Fig- 
ures of three of the Picts and two of their Neighbors, that 
he had found delineated in an old English History ; which 
were accordingly published with them, and was no mean 
or impolitic Device, to recommend the Prosecution of the 
Enterprise to the English nation.”— Stith, pp. 16-17. 

* This treatise is divided ino three parts. “The first 
treats of such Commodities, as would be useful to- 
wards the Improvement of Commerce; the second, of 
those natural Products of the Earth, and of such Fish, 
Fowl, and Beasts, as would contribute to the Sustenance 
of Man, and the Support of human Life; and the third, of 
the Trees and Timber, and other proper Materials for 
building Houses, Ships, and the like. After which he sub- 
joins the following Account of the Doctrines and Manners 
of the Natives.”— Stith, p. 16. Smith I., pp. 94-99. 





they were caught in a tempest, they would sprinkle 
it into the air and water. They also cast it upon 
their new fishing nets ; and when they had escaped 
any remarkable danger, they threw it into the air, 
with strange distorted gestures, sometimes striking 
the earth with their feet, in a kind of measure ; 
sometimes clapping and throwing up their hands, 
looking up to the Heavens, and uttering barbarous 
and dissonant sounds. ‘This powder they also 
smoked through earthern tubes, a practice which 
the colonists readily adopted and introduced into 
England. Mr. Heriot was also a firm believer 
in its healing virtues.* 

The details have been somewhat dwelt upon, as 
they will continue to be, because they are interest- 
ing, even now; and must have been peculiarly so, 
at the time ;—and history should be not only an 
account, but a transcript of the past. In 1586, the 
history of the Colony of Roanoke was as much a 
part of the History of VireuiA, as that of James- 
town was, in 1607. 


1 Smith L. p.94. Stith, p.19. Bancroft, I. p. 97. 





SONNETS. 


I. 
TO A WINTER VIOLET. 


What dost thou here, O tenderest violet, 
*Mid drear December's winds, and snowy showers? 
Thy deep blue eye, with Evening’s tear is wet,— 
Why hast thou left thy slumbering sister-flowers? 
I saw thee not through the long summer hours— 
O welcome now, to my lone couch of pain, 
For thy soft lip prints on my weary brow 
Such loving language, that each feverish vein 
Feeleth thy presence bending o’er it now. 
Sweet one! my solitary heart doth glow 
With purest pleasure at the sight of thee; 
In this sick hour, thou bringest back tou me 
The yr v8 fragrant thoughts of vale, and wild- 
wood ;— 
All piagnens memories of my careless, happy child- 
ood. 


Sweet Violet! I bless the kindly hand 
That pluck’d thee from thy sere, and wintry bed, 
And brought thee here. So, let thy perfume bland 
Breathe on my faded cheek, and lip, and shed 
Sweet peace, like honey-dew, on my worn breast;— 
Yet, speak to me before I sink to rest. 
Thy tender, loving head, nearer incline, 
And whisper to this fainting heart of mine, 
Courage, and faith, and hope, that not in vain 
These lingering hours of languishment, and fe- 
ver,— 
These suffering days—and sleepless my of pain, 
If they bat serve each world-dim’'d link to sever 


From the soul’s chain ! O, Violet meek, and lowly, 
Would that my heart like thine were pure, and holy! 


E. J. Eames. 
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SPRING MEMORIES 
AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


Beautiful Spring! lovingly have I traced thine 
enchanting infancy, thy bewitching life of promise 
and progress, and now, as thou deepenest into the 
smiling childhood of summer, my spirit sighs to 
lose thee, with all thy silvery voices, thy dreamy 
and hopeful fancies. At thy coming, the freshness 
of the past revives, and beneath the flowery spell 
of thy presence, old times and friends return to us, 
blessing the present with many a reflected and re- 
membered happiness. What perpetual cause have 
we to be thankful, that the human mind has no 
oblivion, the heart no forgetfulness, we whose mo- 
ments of enjoyment are so scattered and interrupt- 
ed—casual flowers among thorns, a few stars shin- 
ing amid many clouds. Were the momentary 
present all, life would be too trivial a herald of 
futurity : recollection and hope are our most cen- 
vincing natural assurances of immortality. I am 
no believer in the ungrateful creed that would de- 
pict the “ past all shadow,” that repiningly declares 
‘* joy’s recollection is no longer joy, but sorrow's 
memory is a sorrow still.” Most musical words 
are these, but spoken by one who had invited and 
tested the bitterest gifts of existence, and who 
drank to the very dregs, the cup of grief and scorn 
the world proffers those who desecrate genius and 
profane their nature’s holiest aims. But to the 
patient and tranquil-hearted, who meekly and se- 
renely retrace the time gone by—they, who feeling 
themselves to be but pilgrims, are willing to wel- 
come gladly pleasures by the way side, and who, 
perhaps, find more, because expecting little, Mem- 
ory has its hours of peaceful atonement and re- 
compense—the crushed blossom yields its perfume, 
and the rose-leaves, though forever withered, are 
fragrant still. 

As with an idle hand, these lines are written, 
even from my brief experience, arise bright epi- 
sodes of recalled delight, passing glimpses of child- 
hood with all its vague, ecstatic, uncomprehended 
enthusiasm. There is much unappreciated philos- 
ophy in the mental tendencies of our early years, 
and the folded leaves of character are full of wild- 
flower loveliness, and fraught with future develop- 
ment. It is at once a repaying and depressing 
task, reflectingly to shadow forth the irrecoverable, 
to bring back of expectation only its vanity, of 
credulity only the wearisome conviction of its folly. 
As we grow older, and the Actual lays its cold 
hand restrainingly on the Ideal, it is yet a sad kind 
of satisfaction to remember the sun-lit period when 
no such conflicting impressions harassed us; when 


Beautiful Spring ! thou wert to my young visions 
as a kind and caressing friend, and I owe thee ear- 
nest thanks fora thousand pleasant dreams. Now, 
thy soft and soothing influences fall on a saddened 
heart, but one that amid all its silent sorrowing, 
loves to linger with thee still, and in calm contem- 
plation of thy clustering promises, to lose the 
painful retrospection of promise as fair as thine, 
which yet faded unfulfilled. 

Glorious seem the old mountains, in this un- 
clouded air, and not a shadow now rests upon their 
rugged brows, as they look, in unwavering serenity, 
upon the verdant world of hope blossoming beneath 
them. But other and wilder grandeur than theirs, 
is associated with my happiest recollections ; and 
beside the vast ocean I passed those brighter springs 
of bewitching ecstasy, from whose thronging re- 
membrances I would now sketch a few faint glimp- 
ses. Amid the palpable, unbroken silence of the 
scenes around me,I pine to hear the perpetual 
music of the sea; and ye, in your breathless still- 
ness, oh! grand and solemn mountains, can never 
be to me the inspirers of such enchanting fancies, 
as swept my spirit when I rapturously listened to 
the eternal melody of rushing waves, and dreamed 
away long hours beside the unwearying waters. 
Like a shell, my heart retains the echo of that har- 
mony, and often, with almost an exile yearning, I 
sigh tohear once more the everlasting voice, which, 
in its deep, continual variety of sound, hath a tone 
of sympathy for all. 

Ah! could they speak to us, those unresting 
waves—not of all the hoarded treasures hidden be- 
neath them—let such be theirs! but of all they 
daily see of human suffering, of all they know of 
human destiny, what spirit-thrilling histories would 
they tell, of what is now forever veiled from many 
a despairing soul! Never did I gaze upon the cease- 
less waves, without a pitying thought for those, who, 
perhaps, are looking still for friends that may come 
no more, and expecting vessels, homeward bound 
years ago, whose blanching spars are far down 
beneath those careless and careering billows. God 
be with them, those watchers in vain for missing 
ships ! 

In a small cottage near the sea-shore, in the 
vicinity of Newport, lived a widow and her only 
daughter. It was a lowly dwelling, with few of 
the pretensions to tastefulness usually associated by 
the romantic with rustic abodes, for the situation 
was too exposed to bleak winds for trees to flourish 
there, and the flowers growing about the house 
seemed half afraid of the constant breeze. The 
widow was one of those who had wasted away 
years in unrepaid looking forth over that relentless 
ocean; and many a long day ago, hope had faded 
from her heart, and expectation had turned from 
the restless sea to the quiet sky. Her husband 





hope and belief were the same ; and poetry was to 
our reveries, only the ever-present echo of truth. 


had been a sea-faring man, and she had learned 
nothing of his fate ; all she knew was, that he had 
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sailed for a distant port, and that he had never re- 
turned again. She was young when he left her, 
and sixteen wearisome years had since elapsed, 
bringing with them despondency to her spirit, and 
the expression of premature age to her pale and 
anxious face. But time is not always an enemy, 
and has its gifts as well as its deprivations, and 
while the mother’s brow grew furrowed, and her 
hair whiter day by day, to her child came uncom- 
mon and maturing beauty. Marion was singularly 
lovely, with the brilliant, though evanescent attrac- 
tions peculiarly distinguishing the children of her 
native island, and many an eye had been admiringly 
arrested by the refined features and elastic foot- 
steps of the sailor’s daughter. 

Fally conscious was she of the attention her ap- 
pearance awakened; and during the summer months, 
when the neighborhood is thronged with gay visiters, 
Marion’s youthful imagination revelled wildly, and 
vain dreams entered her self-approving thoughts. 
One word of friendly caution, then, might have 
spared her much after suffering, but her mother 
could not penetrate the secret aspirations of that 
idle visionary ; it seemed to her but natural, that 
with her rare loveliness, Marion should like to be 
flattered, and with the weakness of injudicious 
affection, she scarcely attempted to correct the 
young girl’s levity. She remembered, too, the 
glowing brightness of her own youth, and the 
thronging griefs that followed it, and she dreaded 
to destroy one illusion she could not replace, or to 
cast a single shadow where experience might bring 
such enduring darkness. It was a false faith, an 
unfortunate theory; but it is well, perhaps, that ma- 
ternal tenderness is not always as far seeing to 
avert, as it is earnest to bless; were it otherwise, 
womanhood would lose too many of its hallowing 
and purifying trials. 

At last, there came among the crowd of “ all sorts 
of people,” to the sea-shore, a young man of pre- 
possessing appearance, who seemed to have no 
acquaintances among the visitors, and who, every 
afternoon, walked alone and musingly along the 
frequented beach. His looks forbade the idea of 
ill health having tempted him there, and the smile, 
half scornful, half derisive, with which he glanced 
at the passers by, betrayed that no profound sor- 
row was his, for earnest grief is rarely contemptu- 
ous. Evening after evening he strolled listlessly 
along, sometimes pausing for an instant to watch 
the monotonous waves, and then languidly resuming 
his aimless wanderings. 

And truly it is a place to solicit revery, that beau- 
tiful shore, with its stern boundary of grand, rugged 
cliffs and foam-laved rocks. Many a fair and poeti- 
cal dream has there sprung into existence, and many 
an earth-sullied nature has felt its earlier fresh- 
ness revive, its purer impulse return, beneath the 
witchery of that surrounding and impressing beauty. 
There the heart puts aside its defacing frivolity, 





and kneels reverently gefore the touching sublimity 
of nature, while higher aspirations and holier reso- 
lutions, arise once more within souls, that time had 
dimmed, but not irrevocably darkened. We ought 
to welcome with gratitude the appealing loveliness 
so unsparingly lavished upon the creation around 
us; for while sense, in a measure, directs intellect, 
while the human and ethereal are thus inseparably 
blended in our being, we should thankfully lay to 
our hearts whatever induces us to reflect, and 
reverence the materialism which, rightly contem- 
plated, leads to spirituality. 

Bat in truth, the softening influences of the 
scene, aroused in the young stranger nothing be- 
yond merely mental homage, for he was one world- 
wearied and world-profaned. Edward Howard 
had been a spoiled child of circumstance, and in 
disposition rebellious and determined, he had early 
set at defiance all counsel and control. Indepen- 
dent in fortune, and from childhood an orphan, he 
had been a source of perpetual disquietude to all 
who felt solicitude for his welfare; and when at 
length, wearied with well meant, but irritating re- 
proaches, he impatiently and suddenly left his 
country to travel abroad, he carried with him no 
home-remembrances but those of annoyance and 
reproof. However, several months of absence 
rolled on, and although he corresponded with no 
one, various accidental means conveyed tidings of 
the traveller. At first he plunged, with the rash 
enthusiasm of recent emancipation, into all the gay 
and enticing pleasures of foreign society, and ra- 
mor loudly condemned his reckless and ruinous 
course. But finally there came a different and 
more lenient account, that he had met with a fas- 
cinating country-woman, who had awakened the 
nobler sentiments slumbering in his being ; that he 
followed her, a wildly enraptured worshipper; that 
together they had traced the legendary histories of 
the castled Rhine, and sought out the love-tinted 
chronicles of poetic Italy. 

In her starry influence, his loftier emotions came 
to light; she was to him the concentrated presence 
of all beauty, the inspirer of most serene and en- 
chanting visions. Well! he loved her, not as he 
had repeatedly before loved, or said he loved, but 
as an artist kneels before his model, as a poet adores 
his ideal, with deep, undoubting, ecstatic devotion. 
Not one fear as to the reception of his suit, had 
ever intruded upon him; for he was habitually 
self-confident, and the fair one had from the first 
encouraged his admiration, perhaps from the im- 
pulse of womanly vanity, or possibly from igno- 
rance of his feelings’ intensity. Be that as it may, 
he finally revealed his passion and his hopes, and 
met with a positive and calm discardal. There 


was no attempt, no desire on her part to soften the 
refusal by one word of kindness or regret ; but her 
expressions were cold, firm and guarded, even to 
haughtiness. Language can but feebly portray 
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the tempest of mingled astonishment, anger and 
wounded self-love, that rushed like a torrent 
through the suitor’s unbalanced mind, and in a per- 
fect frenzy of blended emotions, he quitted the 
lady’s presence a scornful and an altered man. 
With all possible rapidity he re-traversed the 
scenes of his many harrowing remembrances—for 
there are persons who shrink from the tranquil en- 
durance of disappointment, and who, when op- 
pressed by circumstances, find in restlessness their 
speediest repose. At last, tired of travel and still 
more weary of himself, he once more turned his 
wanderings homeward. 

He had returned but a few weeks, when, with 
that seeking for variety which usually attends un- 
hallowed mental disquietude, he came to Newport, 
and while studiously avoiding all intercourse with 
the society around him, he still went with the 
throng, and indulged in its sarcastic bitterness the 
taunting pain of his memory. He was naturally an 
extravagant admirer of beauty ; and notwithstand- 
ing his tormenting recollections, it was not long 
before he noticed the face and form so enchantingly 
fair, which daily gleamed upon his accustomed 
path. Gradually he learned to anticipate their 
coming, to feel vexation at delay, and at length 
Marion engrossed more than a few of his secret, 
and hitherto undivided thoughts. She knew—for 
true it is, that “quickly comes such knowledge,” 
that the melancholy stranger had been attracted 
by her appearance ; and when, after the lapse of 
some weeks, Howard, with the easy assurance of 
a man of the world, availed himself of some trivial 
accidental pretext to address her, she scarcely was 
aware of the presumption of the act, for their ha- 
bitual, silent meeting, seemed like old acquaint- 
anceship. One evening he ventured to follow her 
home, and seizing the excuse afforded by a sudden 
shower, asked shelter at the widow’s cottage. 

This was the commencement of a new and rap- 
turous era in the young girl’s life; and the visit 
thus permitted was constantly repeated. The 
mother, although ordinarily unsuspecting, was 
watchful over her daughter’s guest, but even her 
anxious vigilance could detect nothing reprehensi- 
ble in the stranger’s conduct. He interested her 
by his apparent sadness; and she speedily entered, 
with the sympathy of parental tenderness into the 
undisguised admiration her child excited. The 
season wore on ; the few weeks allotted to Newport 
by the despotic sway of Fashion passed away, and 
the butterfly crowd began to take flight. Leaden 
clouds sailed slowly across the sky, and the ever- 
harmonious voice of the ocean, sounded like a wail 
for summer’s departing brightness. Howard, too, 
listlessly commenced preparations for leaving ; 
though unbound by any ties, he scarcely knew 
whither to bend his steps; and he had not deter- 
mined this point, when his course was directed by 
learning that his lady-love had returned from 





abroad. These tidings revived in a moment his 
bitter and rebellious thoughts, and prompted a new 
scheme. He resolved to exhibit to her his pro- 
found indifference, and in a fit of pique and re- 
venge, he offered his hand to Marion. Had he 
permitted himself to pause for reflection, there 
were many reasons why he would have hesitated 
taking such a step, forthe young girl had few men- 
tal endowments, her beauty washer greatest charm, 
and her birth had placed her apart from the circles 
of society familiar to her aristocratic admirer. He 
knew, however, that she had no living relative but 
her mother, that under the constant impulse of 
vanity, it would be easy to train and polish a mind 
and character so susceptible, and he relied strongly 
on her womanly aptness to catch the pervading tone 
of her new associations. He had studied the sex 
well; he was aware of the truth of Rousseau's 
saying, ** Le monde est le livre des femmes ;” and 
he had few fears of Marion's reading it rightly. 
He anticipated with selfish gratification the sensa- 
tion her surpassing loveliness would create among 
his acquaintances—for Howard had no friends, and 
he delighted to imagine the extorted admiration his 
bride would win even from her who had so haught- 
ily rejected his devotion. 

Flattered and astonished at his addresses, Marion 
was not one to reject such professions, hurried as 
they were, and she unhesitatingly promised love 
and honor without knowing, or reflecting, if either 
was deserved. Her mother, though grateful for 
her daughter’s seeming good fortune, had the 
clearer perceptions of one who knew life better, 
and she solicited at least delay, but for the first 
time Marion’s strength of will was elicited, and 
actuated by mingled self-approval and triumph, she 
resolutely repelled parental advice, and gave up her 
whole being to her wild, idle anticipations. The 
widow uttered not one word of reproach; she was 
an instance, and thank heaven such examples are 
not few, of the elevating, refining effect suffering 
impresses on our moral being. She was by nature 
gifted with no mental superiority ; but she had long 
endured tranquilly, and the blessing which unfail- 
ingly accompanies such resignation, had imparted 
to her character a far higher and holier stamp, than 
it would have possessed under happier, worldly cir- 
cumstances. Tell me not of the value of intel- 
lectual powers to woman! her most precious en- 
dowments are her faculties patiently to suffer, un- 
doubtingly to trust, and through all trial and all 
grief, to await, with meek-heart and unwavering 
faith, the rending of that veil of humanity, which 
alone intervenes between her soul and Heaven. 
But not a single thought of her whose memory 
treasured no other image, who had no other tie 
upon earth, intruded depressingly on Marion's 
eager expectations; and when tears which would 
not be restrained, betrayed all her mother felt, she 
would banish the rising regret, shut out the picture 
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of future loneliness, and turn impatiently from the 
one sad reality, which stood like a spectre in her 
glowing paradise of illusion. 

Several years elapsed, and again Spring smiled 
upon the widow’s secluded home. But within that 
simple dwelling. a deeper shadow had glided, and 
the one who had eagerly left there full of spark- 
ling hopes, had returned now, a desponding and 
broken-hearted woman. Marion’s wedded career, 
entered into without reflection, had been but one 
unchanging scene of disappointment and trial. 
After the first transient gratification,which his amour 
propre won from the general praise of his wife’s 
beauty, Howard had speedily become weary of 
her and his thraldom. Wholly destitute of princi- 
ple and stability of purpose, and incapable, from his 
confirmed wandering habits, of appreciating house- 
hold happiness, he soon repented his hasty con- 
nexion, and ¢rom indifference the transition was 
rapid in his mind, to neglect and dislike. Very 
shortly after their marriage, he had interdicted al] 
intercourse between the mother and daughter, ex- 
cept by letter, and never since that hurried parting, 
had Marion been within her early home. How- 
ard’s pride could not brook that the gay world which 
now applauded his taste, should be aware of the 
humble station from which he had chosen his bride. 

How often did her hasty, heartless farewell to 
her mother, return reproachingly to the young 
wife’s memory, in the frequent hours of solitude 
that now were hers; how often, when suffering 
bodily and mentally, did she yearn for the sympa- 
thizing kiss ever ready to press her lips, and miss 
the hand always solicitous to contribute to her 
comfort. Truly she was reaping a stern retribu- 
tion, and her only solace was to pour forth, in her 
letters to her mother, all the passionate strength 
of her grief and regret. She had long, with wo- 
manhood’s intuitive pride, concealed her heavy 
sorrows, for experience had taught her dignity ; but 
latterly, she had thrown aside what seemed useless 
mystery, and the widow knew that amid the vivid 
excitements so eagerly expected, her child’s heart 
was breaking. 

Marion had been sitting alone, one evening, 
awaiting Howard’s return from some gay party, 
when a note was brought to her. It was written 
by him, and ran thus ; 

“T believe you are aware, that my application 
for a Consulship has been successful, and I quit this 
country this evening for my foreign residence. I 
have purposely deferred revealing my departure 
until the last moment, because it is wholly incon- 
sistent with my views for you to accompany me 
abroad, and I had no wish to encounter your child- 
ish expostulations and complaints. You have long 
reproached me with separating you from your 
mother, and you will doubtless be grateful for the 
opportunity now afforded you, of returning to her 
for an indefinite period. Of course the duration 





of my stay in Europe is altogether uncertain, 
though I confess that my home here has few al- 
larements inviting my return. TI believe your mar- 
ried experience has been as unhappy as mine; the 
usual cant of “ faults on both sides” is true in our 
case, and therefore I need offer no excuse for loos- 
ening a tie, which has become a fetter to us both. 
If we ever meet again, it may be to realize that 
absence was our best friend. You will find every 
necessary arrangement made for your future com- 
fort, and in bidding you farewell, I dispense with 
the idle hypocrisy of expressing unfelt regret, for 
Iam convinced, that life to us both, will be the 
brighter for separation.” 

And were they thus to fade unrealized, all her 
vivid pictures of enjoyment, her glowing glimpses 
of happiness? Did that cold, cruel letter in trath 
contain the parting words of him for whom she had 
sacrificed her mother’s love? Alas, Marion! well 
might tears of inexpressible sorrowing fill thy beau- 
tiful eyes, and well might unutterable sadness rest 
upon thy perfect brow, for thy young heart had 
trusted to delusive words, and the present had 
failed thee, before thou hadst dreamed of the here- 
after! Mournfully indeed, did the days drag on, to 
the widow and her child, and it was Jong before the 
forsaken wife could realize the consolations her 
mother unceasingly proffered. Her lot appeared 
such a hard one; her girlish levity had reaped so 
speedy and bitter a harvest, that she found it al- 
most impossible to acknowledge that Mercy had 
shaped out such a fate. At length her health 
failed beneath constant mental disquietude, and 
those who loved her, shuddered to read the pro- 
phetic signs, revealed by her unspeakable and in- 
creasing beauty. But with the passing away of 
physical strength, came unfaltering spiritual confi- 
dence, and the light that had never blessed her life, 
gleamed like sunset upon its close. She was 
not destined to protracted sufferings; not doomed 
to feel the deepening shadow of the grave, long 
before the grave itself had brought its rest, but she 
died with the summer flowers, herself the loveliest 
of them all. 

Enchanting Spring! thou, too, art passing away ; 
a few days more, and impatient summer will usurp 
thy place. Lovingly as I welcomed thee, would I 
bid thee farewell; and though the recollections thou 
hast summoned, have been perhaps too sorrowful, 
yet I thank thee for them still. I gaze around me, 
and on all things are visible the verdant tokens of 
thy boundless prodigality ; the very mountains have 
grown green in thy magical presence, and can | 
justly blame thee, if thou hast mingled human re- 
gret, with earthly promise, and if thou hast prompted 
a few sad remembrances, when thou hast brought 
with them such repaying profusion of bewildering 
and exceeding beauty ? 

Jane Taytoe WortHincTon. 

Inberty, Va., May 1846. 
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POETRY~——-THE PERPETUITY OF ITS MISSION. 


Having already vindicated Poetry from the 
charge of intellectual weakness, and asserted the 
dignity of its nature, we have, by anticipation, met 
an accusation of a kindred character, and are thus 
prepared to take another step—one easy, nay in- 
evitable, as a consequence of the former—and to 
maintain the perpetuity of its mission. It is owing 
to a misconception as to the attributes of Poetry, 
prevalent in the minds of those who think loosely, 
or who receive passively the thoughts of others, 
that an opinion has gained currency, which pro- 
nounces the dominion of this art to be, by an inevi- 
table tendency, fast declining and vanishing from the 
world. It is because the essential dignity of Poe- 
try is not perceived, or comprehended—because 
the faculties of mind which it calls into exercise 
are deemed feeble, frivolous and lawless, and the 
fair creations that it summons forth, are supposed 
visionary, fantastic and unreal—that, in the esti- 
mation of some, its abode is fixed in the clouded 
atmosphere and dusky twilight of ignorance, and 
the period of its reign is confined to the infancy, 
or the undeveloped youth of individuals and of 
nations. It is because the poetic faculty is con- 
ceived to be dissevered from all connection with 
reason, and to possess an isolated identity with the 


imagination: and then imagination itself is con- 


verted, by supposition, into a mere power of delu- 
sion, and its department is laid off from the terri- 
tory of the human mind, as an indiscriminate re- 
ceptacle for all things that disown the authority of 
reason—the abode of convicts—a Botany Bay for 
all manner of fallacies, lunacies and frenzies—a 
chaotic region peopled with “ Gorgons, and Hydras, 
and Chimeras dire’—a mere mad-house of the 
mind. It is by such an unauthorized process that 
the conclusion is reached; it is from such false 
premises that the inference is drawn, that Poetry 
necessarily declines as science and civilization ad- 
vance in society. 

This opinion, which we now propose to consider, 
has gained a wide prevalence in many quarters, 
and is often announced as bearing with it the un- 
disputed authority of a maxim in literature. As 
yet, however, we have met with but one instance 
in which, definitely stated as a proposition, the at- 
tempt is made to maintain it by a formal and 
labored argument. But this attempt is conducted 
with great powers of intellect, and bears the sanc- 
tion of a name of deservedly high authority on 
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sumptuous in us, to call in question the decisions of 

such an oracle. We confess that, at first, we ex- 

perienced no little sensation at the terror of a name, 

until the discovery was made, that the same writer 

has furnished us with answers in his own language 

to the arguments he has adduced. This will be 

shown as we advance in the investigation. He 

discusses this point on three occasions. First, his 

creed is prominently and plainly set forth in his 

essay on Milton. Then again, with some degree 

of variation, and at greater length, in his article on 

Dryden. But with strange inconsistency, he con- 

tradicts his own statements and opposes his own 

creed in his review of Moore’s Life of Byron. So 

plain indeed is the contradiction, that at first we 

supposed some mistake had occurred in attri- 

buting the different articles to the same author, 

and that the American publisher had blundered, by 

inserting the productions of some other hand in 

this volume of Miscellanies. This, although pos- 

sible, can yet scarcely be supposed; for however 
different the sentiments, the style in each of these 

articles bears marks of paternity, which cannot 
easily be mistaken. Besides, such variations are 

not rare or remarkable in that new form of litera- 

ture, which seems of late to be gaining an ascen- 

dancy—a kind of literary cannibalism, by which au- 

thorship feeds upon authors, and volumes grow 
from the contents of books. The elevation and 

authority of the reviewer do not arise necessa- 
rily from his being head and shoulders above others 
in stature, but from the fact that advantage is taken 
of the press and tumult, to mount upon the heads 
of the multitude, to interpret their language and 
personate their cause, while the opportunity of his 
elevation is selected to figure in his own colors be- 
fore the world. This mode of enlightenment is 
convenient, and salutary doubtless to a certain ex- 
tent, especially in this prolific age, when the power 
of book-making so far exceeds the capacity of 
book-reading; but it is not by any means to be en- 
dowed with an exclusive infallibility, so as to su- 
persede the exercise of personal investigation and 
independent judgment. For it is an inevitable ten- 
dency of this critical literature to mislead, when so 
far exalted as to be taken as a substitute for all 
others. It pursues not merely a condensing, but a 
transforming process. It aims not merely to afford 
glimpses of the objects before it, but it must cor- 
rect, arrange, modify and reduce all things to the 
order of a given system. Hence a disposition to 
philosophize and build theories on every small oc- 
casion. Every event must have its age, its school, 
its natural classification in some appointed series of 
development. And amid the diversity of occasions 
that arise, it is not a matter of astonishment, if the 
speculations appended to each should fail in the 
end to correspond and harmonize together. 





such questions. We refer to the eminent British 
reviewer, Macaulay. Let it not be thought pre- 
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But, to return to the writer in question. Passing 
strange indeed it would seem, that he should have 
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selected the character of Milton, as an occasion for 
showing the necessary incompatibility between a 
high degree of learning and refinement, and the full 
vigor of poetical genius. But stranger still, that 
this should be done in the form of an eulogy, and 
with the professed design of adding to the fame of 
the great poet. The poetical faculty, he contends, 
is to be found in its greatest perfection in a rude 
age, and consists in a blind subjection of the soul 
to the illusions of the imagination,—that these van- 
ish before the light of knowledge ; that consequent- 
ly the refinement by which Milton was surrounded 
was adverse to his poetry, and the learning which 
he possessed was a disadvantage to his genius ; 
that the supremacy of his powers was displayed in 
rising above these depressing influences, and tri- 
umphing over these disadvantages. For, says he— 
** If these reasonings be just, no poet ever triumphed 
over greater difficulties than Milton.” A most 
equivocal eulogy indeed! It amounts tothis. The 
glory of Milton, the greatest poet the world has 
ever known, consists in the fact, that he succeeded 
in making a fool of himself, in spite of his learning 
and wisdom! If it required the genius of Milton 
to achieve such a triumph, in the age in which he 
lived, doubtless then, in this nineteenth century, we 
may conclude with the author, that the reign of 
fools is over, and that henceforth and forever, ra- 
tional prose will occupy the throne of Christen- 
dom! But what would the genius of Milton have 
been, if divested of the light of science in which 
it moved abroad, encircled, enveloped by it as a 
robe of royalty? What would his Poetry now be, 
if shorn of those rich gems of learning, which, in- 
woven with its very structure, spangle the folds of 
its gorgeous drapery ? What would Paradise Lost 
become, if robbed of all those brilliant allusions of 
thought, those glowing metaphors, that lofty cast of 
dialect, and that full command of the harmonious 
language, which were derived from the varied de- 
partments of science, philosophy, history, theology, 
and classic lore, and which, under the action of his su- 
perior mind, were sublimated and transformed into 
materials and elements meet for the habitation of 
those god-like beings of his creation? 

In the process of his general argument, the re- 
viewer makes two minute specifications. He assigns 
as causes of the decline of Poetry in an enlightened 
age; first, the fact, that in such an age, criticism 
prevails, and secondly, the fact, that the language 
of an enlightened people becomes unpoetical. We 
shall here give his own language both for and 
against these propositions. As to the first, he 
says—pages 36-7 : “‘ The ages in which the master 
pieces of imagination have been produced, have by 
no means been those in which taste has been most 
correct. It seems that the creative faculty and 
the critical faculty cannot exist together in their 
baabaskh permeies..<.-...:7., -.. 7." ...%, .% , meet 
critical discernment is not sufficient to make men 





poets, is generally allowed. Why it should keep 
them from becoming poets, is not perhaps equally 
evident,” &c. Answer—page 119: “ It seems to 
be taken for granted that there is some necessary in- 
compatibility, some antithesis, between correctness 
and creative power. We rather suspect that this 
notion arises merely from an abuse of words, and 
that it has been the parent of many of the fallacies 
which perplex the science of criticism. What is 
meant by correctness? If by correctness be meant 
the conforming to rules which have their founda- 
tion in truth and in the principles of human nature, 
then correctness is only another name for excel- 
lence. If by correctness he meant the conforming 
to rules purely arbitrary, correctness may be another 
name for dullness and absurdity. * * * * 
Has Poetry no end, no eternal and immutable 
principles? Is Poetry, like heraldry, a mere mat- 
ter of arbitrary regulation? * * * * * Men 
became tired of an insipid conformity to a stand- 
ard, which derived no authority from nature or 
reason. A shallow criticism taught them to as- 
cribe a superstitious value to the spurious correct- 
ness of poetasters. A deeper criticism brought 
them back to the free correctness of the first great 
masters. The eternal laws of Poetry regained 
their power, &c.” We are satisfied with this an- 
swer. It is, then, “ a shallow criticism” which con- 
flicts with the excellence of Poetry. ‘A deeper 
criticism,” the eriticism of a more enlightened age, 
restores true correctness, and causes ‘“‘ the eternal 
laws of Poetry,” which, in their very nature, are 
immutable, to regain their power. 

As to the second point, the obstacle which arises 
in the form of unpoetical language, he remarks— 
page 2: ‘“* The progress of refinement rarely sup- 
plies the arts with better objects of imitation. 
It may, indeed, improve the instruments which are 
necessary to the mechanical operations of the mu- 
sician, the sculptor and the painter. But language, 
the machine of the poet, is best fitted for his pur- 
pose in its rudest state. Nations, like individuals, 
first perceive, then abstract. They advance from 
particular images to general terms. Hence the 
vocabulary of an enlightened society is philosophi- 
cal; that of a half-civilized people is poetical.” 
Now hear him in a different strain—page 39: 
“The first works of imagination are, as we have 
said, poor and rude, not from the want of genius, 
but from the want of materials. Phidias could 
have done nothing with an old tree and a fish-bone, 
or Homer with the language of New Holland. 
* * * * * In the process of time the in- 
struments by which the imagination works are 
brought to perfection. Men have not more imagi- 
nation than their rude ancestors. We strongly 
suspect they have less, But they produce better 
works of imagination. ‘Thus, up to a certain pe- 
riod the diminution of the poctical powers, is far 
more than compensated by the improvement of all 
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those appliances and means of which those powers 
stand in need. Then comes the short period of 
splendid and consummate excellence. And then 
from causes, against which it is vain to struggle, 
Poetry begins to decline. The progress of lan- 
guage, which was at first favorable, becomes fatal 
to it, and instead of compensating for the decay of 
imagination, accelerates that decay, and renders it 
more obvious.” 

Now we admit that the author is here consistent 
with himself in one respect—in maintaining that 
at some point or other the progress of language be- 
comes unfavorable to Poetry. But he contradicts 
himself in fixing that point. At first he affirms 
that language, “in its rudest state,” or varying a 
little, “‘ the language of a half-civilized people,” is 
best fitted for Poetry. Then he affirms that the 
first attempts in this line are poor and rude, and 
that even Homer could do nothing with the lan- 
guage of New Holland—that up to acertain period 
the progress of language is favorable to Poetry, 
and brings it to perfection. But that, after this, it 
turns about and becomes an enemy. Whence this 
uncertainty, this contradiction, as to the degree of 
improvement which renders language unpropitious ? 
The truth is, his supposition as to the influence of 
language, is a mere thing of air. And his specu- 


lations on this point, afford a fair specimen of the 
modern art of theory-building, which accomplishes 
in prose, what this writer assigns to the peculiar 


province of Poetry ; constructs imposing, but base- 
less air-fabries, and then contrives to give these 
“airy nothings a local habitation and a name.” What 
conceivable injury can an improvement of language 
bring to Poetry? It is conceivable, and has often 
been remarked, that gifted poets serve to develop 
and improve the language in which they write. 
Their lives are often adverted to as eras in the his- 
tory of language. But are they sowing dragons 
teeth in this achievement? Does the power they 
thus create rise up in arms against them? In 
what respect does an improved language become 
anti-poeticalt What is language to the element 
of Poetry, but the channel in whichit flowst By 
enlarging its vocabulary, does the language of en- 
lightened society suffer its poetical words to be- 
come obsolete? And will the stream roll back and 
sink under the pressure of its own waters, because 
the old channels are filled up? Such revolutions 
may have occurred in nature, but where do we find 
these triumphs of obsoletism in language? Is the 
poet forced to derive his dialect from Billingsgate, 
or the prosaic chit-chat on Exchange? Where 
are the glowing words of the “ first great masters,” 
with whom the sons of genius delight to hold con- 
verse? No, let but the pure fountain exist—(and 
that fountain cannot be opened or shut by the ap- 
plication of words)—it gushes forth by the impulse 
of its own waters. And then, by the weight of its 
current and the washing of its waves, it will form 





its own channel. Let but the fire of genius glow 
in the breast of the poet, and 


“ Hark! his handsthe lyre explore ! 
Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o’er, 

Scatters, from her pictured urn, 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 


But the whole force of this writer’s argument 
lies in the definition which he has given of Poetry. 
“ By Poetry, we mean the art of employing words 
in such a manner as to produce an illusion on the 
imagination. * * * * Poetry produces an 
illusion on the eye of the mind, as a magic lantern 
produces an illusion on the eye of the body ; and 
as the magic lantern acts best in a dark room, Poe- 
try effects its purpose most completely in a dark 
age.” He has here embodied the vulgar concep- 
tion of Poetry. Imagination is converted into a 
power of delusion, and Poetry is identified with 
superstition. In accordance with this view, he 
proceeds to consider it as the companion of error 
and the enemy of truth. Hence his conclusion :— 
“We cannot unite the incompatible advantages of 
reality and deception; the clear discernment of 
truth, and the exquisite enjoyment of fiction.” 
With such a conception of Poetry, he is right in 
affirming that it necessarily declines as knowledge 
advances ; for it is only ignorance itself in a state 
of excitement: and he says truly, that the poetical 
temperament exists in its highest perfection among 
children and savages ; for it is nothing more than 
superstition. But is this Poetry? Is imagination 
identical with ignorance? Is Poetry synonymous 
with superstition? From the time of Rousseau on- 
ward, it has been the fashion to idealize savage 
life—a fashion most in vogue with those who have 
never seen a savage. Much has been affirmed of 
the imaginative and poetical character of barba- 
rous nations—far more than is consistent with an 
honest observation of facts. What is the real 
character of the savage? (And be it remembered 
the more savage, the more poetical, according to 
this writer.) Does he resemble an angel with 
wings, careering wildly through chaos and dark- 
ness? Or a brute with hands, grovelling in the 
dust, and groping his dull and dreary way, soul- 
blind under the light of heaven, soul-deaf amid the 
harmonies of the universe? Uncivilized nations, 
of course, differ from each other, according to 
their location, descent, traditions, and the different 
degrees of approximation to religious truth in their 
superstitions. But these differences, when favora- 
ble, are so many advances in improvement, and so 
many steps in @departure from the truly savage 
state. What is characteristic of such a state? 
The ascendancy of the visionary over the real—of 
the spiritual over the material—of the imagination 
over the senses—of the soul over the body? No, 
but the ascendancy of the merely animal over the 
intellectual, social and moral qualities, which per- 
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tain to human nature. Man approximates the brute 
as he departs from civilization. He is beastly in 
his disposition and habits, beastly in his desires 
and lusts, beastly in the paroxysm of his frantic pas- 
sions, and when these subside, more beastly still in 
the torpor of mental stupidity and the sluggish 
apathy of physical sloth. Whatever excitability 
may belong to the savage character, is, for the most 
part, foreign to the element of Poetry. As to that 
class of emotions and moral sentiments and mental 
perceptions, which are justly termed poetical, he is 
habitually a stranger. But it will be said, uncivilized 
men are uniformly superstitious, and this fact shows 
their imaginative and poetical character. But we 
ask, does it show any such thing? The supersti- 
tions of the savage show the absence of light and 
knowledge, and the presence of gross darkness 
over his mind. They exhibit, moreover, the gleams 
and traces of a light from Heaven, the fitful ope- 
rations of a religious principle, often the only visi- 
ble link in his nature to a higher destiny, but per- 
verted, sunk and overshadowed in surrounding 
desolation and gloom. 

Whence spring the ghosts, and shades, and spi- 
ritual powers, all terrific, which agitate the soul of 
the savage ? Whence arose the imposing systems of 
ancient Mythology? Possibly, in their origin, they 
were as rude and revolting as the phantoms of modern 
heathenism. They were developed and modified 
by time. They were fostered by tradition. They 
were supported by the sanction of law. And we 
are to search among the hidden feelings of such a 
faith, to find, if indeed they can be distinguished, 
the sources from which the rude structure of su- 
perstition originally sprung. Is superstition, then, 
the product, the offspring of the imagination? Is 
it the mere work of this image-forming power, 
which creates the idols of its own worship—which 
moves and shifts the phantasmagoria to suit its 
own gratification and delight ? Whence, then, that 
uniform principle of terror, which blends with 
every system of superstition? The fountain of all 
superstition is a principle of religion in the nature 
of man—darkened, debased, and trembling with 
an inward consciousness of guilt. Hence a sense 
of the supernatural is attached to the material,— 
visible objects are endowed with invisible powers, 
and the phenomena of nature, which reason cannot 
solve, become pregnant with all the wild and fran- 
tic terrors of a degraded and guilty nature. Now 
we see in all this—what? First, a sense of the 
supernatural and supreme, as its cause ; and then, 
as its most prominent instrumental agent, the as- 
cendancy of the bodily senses overghe mind. Now, 
the mind itself being in this subordinate state, we 
are not solicitous to enquire, which of its faculties 
is called most prominently into exercise. But 
even admitting the baseless theory, which is here 
constructed, as to the ascendancy of the imagina- 
tion,—admitting that the phantasms of superstition 





are the mere “ forms of things unknown,” which 
imagination bodies forth ;” we deny, that in these 
we necessarily find the primary elements of 
poetry. In the ruder forms of superstition,—the 
superstitions of nations really barbarous,—we dis- 
cover nothing poetical; but every thing wears a 
dismal, terrific, and revolting aspect. We behold 
in them, not the operation of a power, which re- 
fines, beautifies, and exalts; but the downward 
tendency, the degrading influence, the darkening 
and withering touch of a principle, itself debased, 
but which still owns a high and heavenly origin. 
It is among nations whose descent, location and 
traditions, have placed them on a degree of eleva- 
tion above the rude and primitive savage,—nations, 
in a measure civilized, whose social habits and re- 
ligious sentiments are elevated and beautified by an 
approximation to order and truth; it is among such 
only, that superstition wears the impress of poetry. 
Such were many of the ancient classic Mytholo- 
gies, which poetry has embalmed in its own fra- 
grance, and perpetuated for the admiration of man- 
kind. They derived all their dignity from an at- 
mosphere of comparative social and moral refine- 
ment. The poetical fascinations and glories of 
such superstitions arise from the truth, which they 
approach and overshadow ; as the painted and gor- 
geous clouds that trail along the sky, derive all 
their radiance and beauty from the sun which they 
hide. But admitting these to be poetical, (as we 
do, regarded in their primitive application,) and 
admitting that these necessarily vanish, as the sun 
of true science and religion rises high in the heav- 
ens, absorbed by its more ardent beams, dissipa- 
ted by its more pervading light ; shall we therefore 
conclude, that poetry itself has departed with them 
forever from the earth? Is poetry identified in its 
nature with these elements of a darkened age? Is 
it born of the mist and vapors which brood over a 
damp, and dismal, and unilluminated scene? Is its 
light to be seen only in the dancing glimmer of 
the ignis fatuus over a marshy waste at midnight ? 
Is its vision and its voice realized only in that of 
the moping owl, which wings its heavy flight and 
moans forth its cheerless song amid desolation and 
darkness? Yea, let the sun arise, clear, bright and 
beaming in its warmth; and what though the va- 
por fires disappear, and the night song of the owl 
ceases, and the misty forms and images, which 
flitted fearfully abroad, all vanish, and the clouds 
and darkness which enveloped the scene in dismal 
drapery, hiding heaven and veiling earth, all roll 
away, tinged and made lovely in their departure 
by the very light which dispels them—shall we 
lament the transformation t Shall even poetry be- 
wail that her sceptre is departed and her kingdom 
taken away t No, rather she exults with the new 
consciousness of a more enlarged and glorious do- 
minion ; and over the altered scene she presides 
with becoming majesty, herself an altered Queen. 
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The touch, which dissolves her fantastic dream- 
realm, dispels her slumber, and she awakes only 
to rejoice and triumph amid living realities. The 
veil of beauty is removed only to render beau- 
ty itself visible in the full array of its charms. 
Delusion, the mask of truth, is laid aside, only that 
truth itself may appear in its just and native dig- 
nity. The soul expands and rises, as light breaks 
in upon its surface, and dispels the vapors from the 
horizon of its vision. Nature, relieved from the 
pressure of an incubus, and the stagnation of a 
wintry spell, sends forth new life and vigor through 
all its channels. The warm and bright earth un- 
folds its variegated scenery, sends forth its stores 
of vegetable life, arrays itself in verdure and flow- 
ers; its streams sparkle and dance onward, chaunt- 
ing their own music; and countless song-birds flit 
with gilded plumage in the sunlight, and pour forth 
their rapturous notes in the forest; while above 
all, still float perchance the few golden clouds, or 
shines the rainbow’s omni-colored arch, or gleams 
the lightning and echoes the thunder, signals of 
occasional storm; but, even when no vapory im- 
age intervenes, over all there still bends the bound- 
less azure, the infinite depth of an unexplored 
heaven, gemmed with stars and peopled with my- 
riads of glowing worlds. 

By this illustration, we have reached the evident 
fallacy of the argument now under consideration. 
The author fails to distinguish between poetry it- 
self, and the materials with which it conversed, 
and the forms which it inhabited, in a primitive 
age. He supposes that all poetic emotions neces- 
sarily cease to exist, because a certain class of 
objects, which onze awakened such emotions, are 
proven to be visionary. He concludes, that, because 
some kinds of feeling are found to be fostered by 
ignorance and dispelled by knowledge, feeling itself 
is a night plant, which blooms in darkness and 
droops in daylight ; that all emotion is an appen- 
dage of weakness, which vanishes when intellec- 
tual strength is matured ; that as the light of sci- 
ence rises on the understanding, it not only scat- 
ters foul and floating vapors from the heart, but 
dries up all its fountains, withers its verdure and 
flowers, and annihilates all its life and loveliness. 
He has thus endorsed the shallow presumption of 
cold, sceptical, material philosophers, who, grossly 
credulous in the creed of “ science, falsely so call- 
ed,” have reached the ultimatum of a proud and 
stupid indifference to all that is good, and fair, and 
great,—to all that would lead the mind beyond the 
narrow circle of its sordid conceptions, or swell 
the heart above the leaden pressure of a torpid 
self-idolatry. This pretended austerity of wisdom, 
itself a mere intellectual fashion borrowed from a 
primitive age, under an outward aspect of gravity 
conceals the very essence of frivolity. Shielded 
by ineredulity against truth itself, it sneers and 
scoffs at every appeal that would touch a pure sen- 





sibility of the heart, or awaken a lofty aspiration 
in the soul. This scoffing tendency is sometimes 
displayed with regard to things far more important 
and sacred than even poetry. We have not the 
slightest suspicion that this author would sanction 
the infidel exhibition of such a spirit. But he has, 
nevertheless, expressed sentiments, which, by in- 
ference at least, involve such an application to 
piety itself. He affirms, for instance, that “no 
man can bea poet, or even enjoy poetry, with- 
out a certain unsoundness of mind.” In consis- 
tency with such an opinion, a sound mind may 
safely discard the Bible, as a useless and insipid 
production of a primitive age. Of all books in 
the universe, the Bible is most replete with poetry. 

It is poetical, not merely in dialect and imagery, 
but in thought and feeling. In it we recognize 
the period, 


“ When the hallowed name 
Of poet and of prophet were the same.” 


And the muses, which haunted the classic fount 
of Helicon, once as fondly lingered round “ Siloa’s 
brook, that flowed fast by the oracle of God.” Yet 
the Bible was dictated by Omniscience, as a book 
for the universal race of man. It was addressed 
to the universal and immutable principles of man’s 
nature, which no ignorance can totally obliterate, 
which true learning only establishes and confirms; 
addressed, in a form so lucid in its simplicity as to 
be comprehended by the illiterate, while the very 
force of that simplicity is imposing to the learned. 
Leaving out of view the nature of its evidence as 
a revelation and the character of its doctrines, 
we pronounce it a shallow learning, a perverted 
taste, a foolish wisdom, which would turn from 
the voice of the Bible, because it is the voice of 
poetry. This sentiment is closely linked with a 
blasphemous dogma, long since exploded, if indeed 
it be not the very same under a different form of 
expression, viz: that “Ignorance is the mother 
of devotion.” Such, then, we are taught to be- 
lieve, are the triumphs of learning and social im- 
provement. ‘The pure and lofty feelings of reli- 
gion are discarded as unintellectual, while the name 
is perhaps retained from respect, if it be not merged 
in the more imposing term, philosophy. Piety 
becomes antiquated—one of the beautiful features 
of a past age. A second expurgation of the tem- 
ple ensues ; but how unlike the former. Now, the 
priests of the Most High are expelled, the censers 
are emptied, the ark overthrown, the sacred walls 
are converted into a museum, the holy of holies 
into a repository of scientific relics, and the altar, 
its sacred fire extinguished, burns with a new flame 
made ready for the crucible of the philosopher. 
Reason is enthroned supreme, self-complacent in 
its majesty, unruffled in its repose, its dignity a 
stranger to the weakness of emotion, its immor- 
tality enriched by a lofty consciousness of its ac- 
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quirements, its heaven found in the serene quies- 
cence of self-contemplation ; and the whisper of 
Satan to the first pair in Paradise, “ ye shall be 
as Gods,” so long apparently proven to be a sug- 
gestion of the father of lies, is, after all, exhibited, 
by the developments of an improved age, to have 
been a response from the oracle of truth. Oh, if 
there be one evidence stronger than another of the 
depravity of man’s nature, and the dominion of the 
devil over it, it is found in this blasphemous pre- 
sumption, this imperturbable pride of glimmering 
human reason, arrogating the attribute of omni- 
science, and terminating in self-worship,—these 
fantastic tricks played before High Heaven, in the 
very name of wisdom! 

The whole argument against poetry, the very 
conception of its mutable and perishable nature, is 
founded on an abuse of terms, and a confusion of 
qualities, in themselves totally distinct. Not only 
is poetry confounded with superstition, but the 
recent discoveries of science are taken for the per- 
fection of knowledge, and the arts of modern re- 
finement are held as so many advances in true 
social and moral improvement. Recognizing these 
things, however, as distinguishable and separate, 
we may account for a temporary coincidence of 
facts, without adopting a general and sweeping 
conclusion. And even admitting it to be a fact in 
history, that poetry so far has declined in propor- 
tion as science and civilization have advanced, we 
may explain the tendency, without concluding that 
such a tendency is necessary and inevitable. But 
in spite of a general impression which prevails, and 
in the face of high authority, we deny that facts 
have, as yet, settled any such uniform law of de- 
terioration in poetry. ‘I'he great poems of a primi- 
tive age, which have been designated as master 
pieces of the art, were not the result of the age 
itself, but of the individual genius of their authors, 
who stood far in advance of the age. Owing, there- 
fore, to the evident contrast between such noble 
productions, and the rude age in which they ap- 
peared, a degree of admiration may be excited 
toward them, which is denied to equally noble spe- 
cimens, produced under more propitious circum- 
stances. As society advances, the number of po- 
ems multiplies, the steps, in the gradation, become 
smaller, the distance between the several points is 
diminished, the separate magnitude of each is dis- 
regarded in beholding the radiant cluster, and the 
expanding influence of contrast is entirely lost on 
the mind of the beholder. In an extended district 
of level country, a solitary hill is looked upon as 
an object of wonder, and rises to an imposing mag- 
nitude. But in a wild region, whose whole surface 
undulates with mountains, the tallest peak looses 
half its real elevation in the vision of the traveller. 

Much is due, moreover, to the force of authority 
and the sway of fashion. Such ancient produc- 
tions have long been held classical, and adopied as 


the standards of taste and the models of excellence ; 
so that the public mind, credulous and blindly rev- 
erent, bows before their undisputed preéminence. 
But suppose we admit that poetry has declined, 
(and the admission may be made, perhaps, with 
reference to the existing crisis, in comparison with 
eras that have immediately preceded,) will it there- 
fore follow, necessarily, that this decline arises 
from a law of its own nature, from an inherent ten- 
dency to decay? May it not be only a temporary 
depression, produced by a combination of adverse 
influences from without! May not the adverse in- 
fluences, which originate in the present state of 
society, be the offspring of superficial knowledge 
and artificial refinement—the fruit of brilliant de- 
generacy, and not of solid improvement? We 
admit, that the present age is signalized by the 
steam-power rush of scientific discovery. Many 
brilliant and valuable additions have been made to 
the store of human knowledge, which, with a salu- 
tary application, are calculated to promote the com- 
fort, virtue, and dignity of social life. But these, 
as yet, are incidental results. Science advances, but 
it is the isolation of science—the surface of know- 
ledge, without the depth of wisdom! The lan- 
guage of nature is deciphered, but not interpreted. 
The mind becomes a repository of barren, lifeless 
facts, collected for purposes of ostentation and 
vanity. The admiration of their discovery, and 
the wisdom of their inferences, are lost in the stu- 
pid pride of their possession. Instead of leading 
to enlarged views of the vastness of nature and the 
majesty of its author, instead of awakening humility 
in self-contemplation, by the magnitude of loftier 
contemplations without, the telescope of truth is 
inverted, and the beholder himself is magnified, 
while the glory he gazes on is dimmed and con- 
tracted. Unlike the true philosopher of a former 
day, who, when he had finished his sublime dis- 
coveries, still felt “ like a child who had been col- 
lecting pebbles on the shore, while the great ocean 
of truth lay unexplored before him,” the rampant 
explorer, in modern science, presumes that the 
ocean itself is but a smooth surface, over which he 
may glide at pleasure, and read its mysteries in the 
sparkles of its foam. With the discovery of a few 
solitary facts, there is associated the presumption 
of general conjecture. What is unknown and be- 
yond the reach of experiment, by appending some 
ingeniously constructed theory, is summarily classi- 
fied along with settled verities. The universe 
itself is reduced to a dead, mechanical system, and 
the mind which penetrates the intricacy of its laby- 
rinths, and not the mind which planned and created 
the stupendous fabric, becomes, in effect, the only 
God. Hence the prevailing absence of sensibility, 
admiration, and enthusiasm, which would Jead the 
soul beyond the low circle of self, and upward, in 





wonder, adoration, and love, to the centre of infinite 
excellence. 
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But in addition to this contracting and har- 
dening influence, which terminates on the char- 
acter of the professed devotee of science, there 
is an equally disastrous effect produced on the 
general condition of society by the uniformly secu- 
lar and selfish appropriation of scientific discove- 
ries. They are converted into means of increasing 
wealth and multiplying the forms of luxury. They 
refine the lusts and sensualities of the body, by sup- 
plying new modes of gratification. They extend, 
confirm and perpetuate the sway of Mammon, by en- 
hancing the glittering pomp of his dominion, and 
furnishing additional resources to his power. ‘The 
beautiful and generous charities of life are sus- 
pended. The high admiration and ennobling enthu- 
siasm of a contemplative and rational mind, look- 
ing abroad over a boundless field of wonders, are 
unknown. The sole mental impulse and energy 
displayed appears in the restless whirl of frivolity 
and dissipation, or the onward speed of sordid cal- 
culation ‘‘ making haste to be rich.” There is no 
tenderness of sensibility, no depth of feeling, no 
sincerity of conviction, no comprehensiveness and 
elevation of thought. The true, the beautiful, the 
sublime, and the infinite, are eclipsed by the visible, 
the sensual, and the material. And the soul itself 
lies shrunk and shrouded beneath a glittering in- 
crustation of worldliness. Such are the boasted 
triumphs of modern refinement! In the meantime, 
it is true, a regenerating power, commissioned from 


heaven, is secretly efficient in new-forming the 
souls of its chosen subjects; but the surrounding 
mass, still lifeless and tending to corruption, are 


merely arrayed in the disguise of virtue. To this 
high agency, when its prevalence shall be more 
complete, associated, as it then will be, with the 
dictates of a deeper philosophy, we look for any 
real transformation of society, for any genuine ad- 
vancement of human nature in the path of eleva- 
tion and improvement. Society, at present, is in 
a state of transition. Between an age of rude 
simplicity and ignorance, and an age of clear light 
and genuine moral refinement, there is an interme- 
diate state of gross secularism in society, and of 
brilliant materialism in science. It is under the 
withering glare of such a period, that poetry droops 
and declines. Truly, in such an age, (as the writer, 
whose views we have been opposing, has remarked, 
but in a sense far different from that which he de- 
signed to convey by the language,) “ he who aspires 
to be a great poet, must first become a little child.” 
And so must he who aspires to become a Christian. 
There is a false pride of wisdom, which as much 
opposes the one attainment as the other. ‘* Except 
ye be converted and become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” “If 
any man seemeth to be wise in this world, let him 
first become a fool, that he may be wise.” Nota 
fool absolutely—not a little child in ignorance and 
superstition, not in the subjection of the reason to 





delusion and of the heart to the spectres of hea- 
thenish faith, but in the humility of true wisdom 
and the simplicity of pure feeling. In this demand 
wisdom itself is the first to acquiesce. It is her 
chosen attitude, her highest dignity. Wisdom, in 
its very nature, is humble. The sage is really but 
a child amid the immensity of nature, and before 
the majesty of God. All the knowledge that wis- 
dom has acquired unites, to teach humility, and 
** wisdom is humble that it knows no more.” The 
advancement of human knowledge never did, and, 
indeed, never can conflict with the interests of re- 
ligion, or its companion, poetry. At first, in the 
haze of twilight, there may be a seeming contra- 
riety ; but with increasing light and profounder in- 
stigation, is displayed the beautiful harmony of 
accordant truth. ‘True science, in its march, but 
opens the avenues of poetry, unseals its fountains, 
multiplies its materials, and extends its dominion. 
Its discoveries are still-born and shrouded, when 
viewed only as isolated facts. No truth terminates 
in itself. Its face only is seen, its voice is unheard ; 
its teachings are disregarded, when it fails to direct 
the mind backward, and onward, and upward, in its 
contemplations. ‘ Poetry,” says Leigh Hunt, “ be- 
gins when matter of fact or science ceases to be 
merely such, and to exhibit a farther truth: that 
is to say, the connection it has with the world of 
emotion, and its power to produce imaginative plea- 
sure.” Notwithstanding the awkward structure of 
this sentence, it embodies a profound observation, 
which puts to flight a crowd of unmeaning lamen- 
tations as to the opposition between science and 
poetry. Science expends her energies in supply- 
ing poetry with suitable objects and materials. She 
provides the colors, and the canvass, and lifts the 
veil from the face of nature, that the artist may 
admire and portray her charms. What new ma- 
terials, for instance, have been added to poetry by 
the discoveries in natural history and astronomy ? 
Are the stars less truly “the poetry of Heaven,” 
since science has revealed their secret laws, their 
immense magnitude, and their infinite number?! If 
an undevout astronomer be mad, his madness 
surely is but the more evident, if, at the same time, 
he be unpoetical. No, the light of true wisdom, 
when it penetrates the understanding, does not 
blast the heart. It dispels the torpor of ignorance, 
dissolves the stolidity of pride, softens and enlivens 
the sensibilities, quickens and expands all gener- 
ous emotions, fosters all high aspirations, and pre- 
pares the soul for the admiration of poetry and the 
devotion of religion. 

Poetry and Religion, twin sisters! Long rudely 
severed, lo, they meet again, embracing, at the 
very fountain of truth! Apart from the pomp and 
tumult of the world, hand in hand, they traverse 
the shady lawn, mutually brightened and cheered 
by each other’s presence. They vow never more 
to separate. Both have suffered by living asun- 
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der. But now, both surpassingly beautiful in this 
hour of their reconcilement, they determine hence- 
forth to walk the same road on their journey, and 
accomplish their high mission in company. With 
Science as their willing attendant, they go forth, 
hand in hand, to beautify and transform the world. 


W. C. S. 


Virginia. 





BLIGHTED LOVE. 


A SKETCH. 
BY W. GARDNER BLACKWOOD. 


I wander’d in the realm of night! 

Upon her azure rampart’s height 

The sentinel moon lone watch had set, 
And the star hosts of heav’n were met— 
Scatter’d in glittering, glorious train, 
Over the celestial plain ; 

And the faint music of the spheres 
Stole dreamily to fancy’s ears. 


Darkness sped her nightly round 

With train of sullen glooms profound ; 
Still was the charch-yard’s hallow’d ground. 
There pale moon rays, draperied white, 
Like unearth'd spirits of the night, 
Strayed as depriv’d of burial rite. 

And trees autumnal, rustling, shed 

Their dry, crisp leaves above the dead, 
And waving their long boughs to and fro— 
Dark shadows on the grass below 

Mov’d mysteriously and slow. 

I saw a maiden—O, so fair! 

Uncover'd to the chill, thin air 

That finger’d mournfully her hair; 
Careless her sable mantle’s flow,— 
Melancholy garb of woe !— 

Pallid her cheek, straying each tress, 

Sad, absorbed and motionless, 

With angelic face and holy, 

Sacred in its deep melancholy— 

On a sepulchral stone she leant, 

Where the moon’s eye its cold glance sent. 


O how fair that pale young face, 
Fearfully silent—bent to trace 
The epitaph, that seem’d to be 
Record of her life’s destiny !— 
His epitaph, who death-cold lay, 





Of creeping, greedy worms the prey; 
Thro’ the dark night of death to sleep 
Unconscious of her guardian keep. 

The brave heart sent by heav’n’s decree 
Proof of her earthliness to be! 
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No tear’s sweet moisture sooth’d her eye, 
The Gilead fount of grief was dry ; 
Gave birth her lips no struggling sigh. 
All ties of earth riven apart, 
Wither’d the hope-flower of her heart, 
Vacant, and fix’d, and wild her gaze, 
As fancy did the dead up raise,— 
Solemnly calm and passionless 

Was her deep abstractedness. 

So deep !—she heeded not the tone 
Of the weird wind-spirit’s moan, 

Or the mild roar of leafy waves 
Surging over the lonely graves ; 

Nor started at the whining cry 

Of the dog, the church-yard by, 
Howling low and piteously. 
Marble-mute, she did but seem 

The spectre vision of a dream, 

As lonely in the night she leant 

Of grief a living monument. 


Go, Cynic, you who boast to prove 
Wisdom adverse to holy love, 
Unto the church-yard’s gloom’d retreat ; 
Where, coffin’d and in winding-sheet, 
None ever part, but many meet. 
On many a marble stone, I ween, 
Intrepretation true is seen 
Of what the stars, in their high degree, 
Mean as some mortal’s destiny : 
In blighted youth and faded hope, 
Of such is cast the horoscope. 
Read ye! and while the truth you learn, 
And mark affection’s cherish’d urn, 
And living proofs around you see 
Of the lorn heart’s constancy, 
Know earth hath trials, earth hath woes, 
Ephemeral pleasures but disclose ; 
And weary man must often stoop 
Along the tide of feeling’s brink, 
And with a hollow hand up-scoop 
Deep draughts of bitterness to drink. 
But in the home of human heart, 
Of griefs unnumber’d, view’d apart, 
None is so painful to endure, 
Not all so pressing to contain 
As blighted love, crush’d young and pure ;— 
*Tis worse than “ madness to the brain.” 


Charleston, S. C. 
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A NIGHT PIECE. 


“God guard the hapless mariner, doom’d to guide 

His lonely bark this night!” ’twas thus I prayed, 

As from my couch, a moment, I delay’d 

To gaze upon the desolation wide, 

That rul’d through nature’s realm. Day after day 

The storm had held its undisputed sway ; 

And hurried by the wind’s strong pinion on, 

There fell, in chilling floods, the sheeted rain; 

While ’mid the murky darkness, one might gain 

Glimpses of clouds, that in procession passed, 

As warriors, to some conflict hastening fast, 

Or meeting in their elemental strife, 

Drifted, like weather-beaten skiffs, upon 

The viewless rocks of ether. ”I'was a night 

For solemn musing! and awhile I lay 

In unaccustom’d wakefulness, to hear 

The rude yell of that rugged charioteer, 

Who drives the wind’s fleet steeds, or wondering 
caught 

The torrent-rush, that beat with drenching play, 

’Till with forebodings, wearied and o’erwrought, 

I shut my ear against the tumult deep, 

And won, at length, the blessed boon of sleep. 


All suddenly I woke, and what a change! 

No sound broke on the still hush of the air ; 

But like a spirit-form, so shadowy fair, 

So indistinct and limitless its range, 

A ray of moonlight through my chamber glane’d, 
And, for a moment, e’en as one entranc’d, 

I view’d, with raptur’d sense, its lambent blaze, 
Then could not choose, but quick upsprang, to gaze. 


God! what a world of beauty met my sight! 
Each murky cloud had vanish’d; the blue vault 
Shone, like a liquid diamond, without fault ; 

Low in the West, ’mid waveless seas of light, 
The silver bark of Dian floated on, 

Freighted with glittering cargo; while upon 

The rosy bridge, where night and dawn first greet, 
Stood one fair star, the morning’s favorite child! 
Shunning, like timorous maid, the gaze to meet 
Of that bold hunter ’mid the heavenly field, 
Lordly Orion, who still bends his bow, 

When his wierd-brethren, pale with watching, go. 


Night just delay’d to win the morning’s kiss ; 

A morn, so full of ravishment and bliss, 

So beautiful in every varied part, 

In sight, and sound, and language, to the heart, 

That as I turn’d, unwillingly to fold 

The robe of sleep around, my soul’s pulse thrill’d 

With foretaste of that better, brighter world, 

Where, past these earthly storms, these dark hours 
fill’d 

With stern vicissitude and blighting death, 
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The fetter’d soul shall ope her folded wing, 

And breathing in a renovating breath, 

Freed from earth’s chilling confines, shall upspring 
In airy flight, and joyous speed away, 

To bask amid Heaven’s full and perfect day. 


Mary E. Lez. 
Charleston, S. C. 





THE RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE 
TO 


SUBSEQUENT IMMIGRANTS. 
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We publish the following article, at the request of a 
friend of the author; without the expression of any opinion 
as to the merits of the question discussed.—[ Hd. Mess. 


Governments are instituted among men for the 
purpose of securing “the safety and advantage” of 
the members, by their “ joint efforts ;” and since the 
government extends the arm of protection over 
every member, it becomes the reciprocal duty of 
the member, to raise the shield and ward off, to 
the best of his ability, the blows which threaten to 
overthrow the State. 

Looking at the number of foreigners who daily 
and hourly reach the American shore, and presently 
become participants in the political privileges of 
the land, the question arises, whether, through 
them, a danger is not threatened this government. 
If there be the least shadow of danger, it is evi- 
dently the daty of each citizen to investigate the 
subject, and to do his utmost to remove that danger 
from the government that protects him. 

Those who would deny the right of suffrage to 
future immigrants, in order to ward off a danger 
threatened to this government, have to contend 
with popular opinion; for a more odious measure 
could not be advocated before the American public, 
than that immigration should be prohibited, and 
that question is often confounded with the one 
under discussion. But their points of disagree- 
ment are far more numerous than those of corres- 
pondence. Refuse the right of suffrage to sub- 
sequent immigrants,—but allow the arm of pro- 
tection to remain extended over the man who is 
flying from tyranny, and proffer a warm welcome 
to the immigrant, who is seeking a land of civil 
and religious liberty. Grant him the right to hold 
securely and to convey real estate. Let “the 
liberty of the press” remain unrestricted, and “ the 
freedom of thought” uninfringed. 

Another reason why the popular voice is raised 
against denying the right of suffrage to future immi- 
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grants is, that the idea has obtained currency, that if 
such an act were passed by Congress, it would oper- 
ate against foreigners whoare naturalized. The fact 
is left entirely out of view, that no legislative body 
in the United States has power to enact an “ ex 
post facto law,—or law impairing the obligation of 
contracts.” It is plain, that all foreigners who are 
naturalized, have entered into a positive contract 
with the government. All others who may be 
within the boundary of this country, have com- 
menced to fulfil their part of an agreement, made 
with the government, which declares, that if they 
remain here for five years, and comply with cer- 
tain conditions, they may become citizens. ‘These 
contracts cannot justly be annulled, without the 
express consent of the foreigners who have entered 
upon them. 

No contract has been formed between the gov- 
ernment and foreigners, who may hereafter seek an 
asylum in this western land ; and if refusing a po- 
litical privilege to these “ subsequent immigrants,” 
will advance the security of the government, no 
valid objection can be urged. 

The question refers entirely to these “ subsequent 
immigrants ;” and if it be possible to establish the 
position, that refusing to grant to these “ the right 
of suffrage” would tend to the perpetuity of this 
government,—to remove a danger, which, perhaps, 
may not be visionary,—it is at the same time made 
evident, that it is the interest of both native and 
naturalized citizens to favor the passage of such an 
act, because it would contribute to the prosperity 
of the government, and benefit the future immi- 
grant, by preserving this land a refuge for the 
down-trodden of the earth. 

There are some who may hold the position, that 
“the right of suffrage” is an inalienable and not a 
political right. But few entertain this opinion ; 
yet a moment may be devoted to its refutation, or 
rather, to displaying its absurdity. 

Before man enters into civil society, he possesses 
natural liberty. When he becomes a member, he re- 
signs a part of this liberty, that his inalienable rights 
may be better secured. These rights, or powers, 
which an individual resigns to the body politic, 
constitute his political rights,—his rights as an indi- 
vidual of a nation; and since these are given to 
the majority of that body, for the avowed purpose 
of better securing the inalienable rights, they are, 
of ‘course, subject to legislation, and may be re- 
stricted in individual instances, and, in some cases, 
entirely removed, if the majority think it necessary 
for the better securing of the object for which they 
are associated. This principle forms the basis of 
all legislation, and is doubtless correct. 

Since the principal right which man resigns, 
when he becomes a member of the social compact, 
is that of being governed, all that relate directly 
or indirectly to this subject, come under the class 
of political rights, and are subject to legislation. 





“The right of suffrage” is the most prominent of 
those which have their rise in the legislative form 
of government, and is, therefore, clearly a political 
right, and may be restricted. Thus it has been 
viewed by all the nations of the earth. Nota sin- 
gle elective government can be found, where this 
privilege is not, in some degree, abridged. Buta 
small minority of the foreigners, who seek a home 
beneath the American flag, have ever in their na- 
tive country enjoyed this privilege; or, if they 
have been allowed to vote, their votes have been 
controlled by the landed proprietors. 

Notwithstanding its boasted freedom, and the 
loud voice of opposition which it raises when a 
single political privilege would be denied the for- 
eigner, who comes here to enjoy more perfect 
liberty and security than he can obtain at home,— 
notwithstanding this parade, the government makes 
an invidious distinction in extending the privilege 
of voting to these foreigners, while, at the same 
time, it refuses “ the right” to its fair ones, whose 
infancy and whose maturer years have been spent 
under the shade of the “ eagle’s broad pinions,” 
and whose hearts are filled with love for free in- 
stitutions. But where will the man be found, who 
holds the opinion, that the fair sex is unhappy, or 
their rights unsafe, because it is refused “ the right 
of suffrage ?” 

The conclusion is unavoidable,—that granting 
the right of suffrage to the immigrant, is bestow- 
ing on him a favor, not essential to his happiness, 
and extending to him a privilege he has no natural 
right to demand. 

These who support the opposite side of the 
question, advance the argument, that even though 
it be a favor, yet it is unjust, ungenerous, and con- 
trary to the spirit of free institutions to refuse it. 

In attempting to prove that it is unjust, the Revo- 
lution of 1776 is instanced, and the imposition of 
taxes, without the consent of the colonies, declared 
to be the principal reason for their separation from 
the mother country; then comes the conclusion, 
that this government should be the last to carry 
out that act of oppression which caused it to spring 
into existence. 

Any person who reads the “ Declaration of In- 
dependence,” will see, that taxation without repre- 
sentation, is a single and minor charge of the 
twenty-seven which were brought against George 
(II. But, even though it were the principal 
one, the analogy between the example and the 
subject it is intended to illustrate, is so indistinct, 
as to be invisible, unless to a microscopic eye ; 
for, as long as a government extends protection to 
its members, so long are the members bound to 
allegiance to that government. But so soon as it 
neglects or refuses to fulfil its part of the contract, 
the member is released, and is at liberty to join, or 
form, such other government, as he may think more 
conducive to his happiness. 
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This is the position in which the colonists were 
placed when they cast off allegiance to the mother 
country. They said, that since protection had 
ceased, they were not bound to aid in supporting 
the government which was crushing them, and, 
that taxation, under such circumstances, was an 
imposition to which they would not submit. 

Where is the analogy between this case and that 
of “ precluding the immigrant from the right of suf- 
frage?” The one is taxed to bear the expenses of 
a government which does not afford him protection ; 
the other to support one, to which he came to bet- 
ter his condition, and which extends to him full pro- 
tection, both in his person and his property. ‘The 
man, who places high in the balance the fancied 
happiness of going to the ballot-box to deposit his 
vote for John Smith, in preference to John Jones, 
against all the varied sources of enjoyment and 
permanent good extended to him by our govern- 
ment and laws, may remain in his own native land. 

But as taxation relates more particularly to prop- 
erty, and representation to persons,—how can the 
foreigner claim to have his person represented, be- 
cause he is taxed for the privilege of holding real 
estate? England, France, and the other nations 
of Europe, as well as this government, declare, 
that the right to hold real estate is a privilege 
granted to the foreiguer. 

But they are represented indirectly: and can 
they claim more direct representation than is al- 
lowed toa part of the native citizens? Congress 
legislates for the district of Columbia,—yet the 
citizens of the district have not the power to say 
who shall be their representatives,—nor have they 
a voice in the election of President. The estates 
of widows and minors are taxed,—yet they have 
no vote. 

When the government extends the privilege of 
suffrage to the immigrant, it tramples on the rights 
of the citizens of the District, and of all others who 
might claim it, if it was necessarily connected with 
taxation. 

Those who advocate the position, that taxation 
and representation should go hand in hand, run, at 
once, into the absurdity of universal suffrage. They 

would grant the privilege of the elective franchise, 
to all who pay, even the pittance of a few cents, to 
the government. They would grant it, irrespec- 
tively, to the aged and the minor; to white and 
to black ; to the vicious and the good; and to the 
pauper and the criminal. 

The constitutions and laws of the several States, 
which compose this union, were framed by the 
wisest men of the country, and are based on equality 
and justice. In many of the States, the native, 
who has passed the age of twenty-one years, is 
refused the right of suffrage, because he does not 
possess a freehold; and in all of them, there are 
certain restrictions on this privilege. If, then, 


account of some trifling qualification, of that which 
is his birthright, a fortiori, it is at liberty to refuse 
this right to a foreigner, to whom it is under no 
obligations. The fact, that the native quietly per- 
mits this right to be abridged in his own case, shows 
that it is alienable. 

The next averment, and which has been alluded 
to already, is, that it would be ungenerous to deny 
this privilege to “ the immigrant ;”’ that this gov- 
ernment owes its very existence to, and that, in the 
late war, it received material assistance from, for- 
eigners; but now, when all the advantage which 
ever could be derived has been obtained, it would 
refuse them a privilege which they have hitherto 
been allowed. 

This plea, on the score of generosity, is scarcely 
worthy a serious reply. Has not every individual 
who extended to the country a helping hand, been 
honored and exalted to all the privileges of the 
native citizen, irrespective of the motive which 
brought him kere, whether friendship for us, or his 
own aggrandizement! The constitution of these 
States declares, that all those who were within their 
boundaries, and aided in securing liberty to the 
land, are eligible to the highest office in the gift of a 
free people. Their children have become citizens 
by birthright; and those who extended assistance 
to the country since that time, have had the power 
to become citizens, under the existing laws. 

A favor was once received from the hands of 
foreigners, and a political privilege was granted 
them in return ; but is there any reason in the de- 
mand, that the same privilege should be extended 
to the friends, relatives and countrymen of these 
foreigners, even to the latest generation ¢ 

Before leaving this part of the subject, some res- 
pect should be shown to the allegation, that the re- 
fusal of the right of suffrage to foreigners, is con- 
trary to the spirit of free institutions. ‘The position 
is assumed, that the basis of this republic is “ equal- 
ity of rights,” and the conclusion is drawn, that the 
proposed restriction would create a body possessed 
of fewer privileges than the rest of the nation, and 
in this manner run counter to the spirit of free in- 
stitutions. 

The hypothesis, that the act under discussion 
would create any distinction of persons, in the gov- 
ernment, which does not already exist, is false. A 
line of demarkation was drawn between the foreigner 
and the native by the founders of the American 
institutions, who, feeling an interest in foreigners, 
would do their utmost, consistently with the safety 
of the government, to promote their interest. That 
distinction remains written on the face of the Con- 
stitution, and we would only mark out more defi- 
nitely that line of distinction which is already 
drawn. 

The ultimate object of all revolutions in govern- 
ments has been to secure social privileges to the 
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The Roman Plebeians rose in arms against the 
Patricians, that they might secure to themselves 
social equality. When they had succeeded, the 
nation commenced its course of glory: and in the 
opinion of historians, this upward progress was 
unretarded, until the day she passed that naturaliza- 
tion act, which admitted the foreigners, who were 
within the empire, to equality of political rights; 
from that event they date her fall. 

In the West Indies, political privileges were 
granted to the negroes, and social rights withheld ; 
they revolted that they might obtain these rights, 
preferring them to the political. 

Switzerland, where all possess equal political 
rights, is at this moment shaken by a contest be- 
tween the Plebeians and the Nobles, arising from 
the desire for social equality. 

Thus it is seen, that social rights are dearer to 
men than political ; for, when in full possession of 
political privileges, they are willing to sacrifice 
them on the altar of social rights. But this govern- 
ment does not refuse social equality to the immi- 
grant; nor would those who advocate the policy 
proposed, wish it to deny them this privilege. 

From what has been said, the conclusion is 
educed, that refusing “the right of suffrage to sub- 
sequent immigrants” does not conflict with right, 
with justice, with gratitude, or with the spirit of 
free institutions. Thus all objections to it have 
been removed, and the point has been established, 
that if this favor is granted to “the immigrant,” 
the rights of many of the native citizens are tram- 
pled on and insulted. 

To make the proof more conclusive, and to re- 
move every shadow of objection, the broad ground 
is taken, that it is the duty and interest of the 
government to prohibit ‘‘the right of suffrage to 
subsequent immigrants.” 

Self-preservation is the first law of nature; a 
duty which every moral being is bound to perform. 
M. de Vattel says, that since “nations or states 
are bodies politic, societies of men united together 
for the purpose of promoting their mutual safety 
and advantage, by the joint efforts of their combined 
strength. ...they become moral persons, pos- 
sessed of understanding and will, and are suscepti- 
ble of obligations.” According to the same author, 
they, being moral persons, are bound to perform the 
duty of self-preservation. “If society,” says Dr. 
Wayland, “ has the right to employ its power to pre- 
vent its own dissolution, it also has the same right 
to protect itself from causeless injury.” 

Is it not plain, then, that to protect itself from 
causeless injury, and perhaps from dissolution, the 
government is bound to prohibit “ the right of suf- 
frage to subsequent immigrants,” if there is the 
least appearance of danger? 

First on the list of dangers which threaten the 
country, and one in itself conclusive, is that to be 
apprehended from foreign influence. ‘The framers 





of the Constitution saw this danger, and guarded 
with care the highest office in the State, and also 
those of Senator and Representative, from the 
power of foreigners. 

They declared, that no officer under the govern- 
ment “ shall, without the consent of Congress, ac- 
cept of any present, emolument, office, or title, of 
any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign 
state.” 

Look at the conspiracy of 1777, when Conway, 
an Irishman, caused Congress itself to lose confi- 
dence in the commander-in-chief of the American 
forces. 

In 1793, while “the father of his country” oc- 
cupied the Presidential chair, Genet, a minister of 
France, raised a party against the President, which 
threatened to overwhelm the state ; but, although 
the number of those which were against him, was 
greater than those which were for him, Washing- 
ton steadily pursued the course he had sketched 
out, and his firmness saved the country. But will 
there always be one at the helm, possessing the in- 
dependence of thought, and the firmness of execu- 
tion, which characterized Washington ? 

This answers an argument which may, at first, 
appear to be in favor of the opposite side; that the 
voice of the community is on that side of the ques- 
tion. At the time of “ Jay’s treaty,” which has 
just been remarked upon, the mass of the people 
and representatives opposed the decision of the 
chief magistrate; and when they could not move 
him from his purpose, hurled slander, calumny, and 
abuse, against “ the father of his country.” When, 
at last, after six months struggle, the opposition 
was obliged to yield, the meager majority of three 
votes was given in favor of the appropriation. But 
now, while looking upon that treaty, the wonder is, 
that any could differ in opinion from Washington. 
This is but one instance of the many which might 
be adduced, to show that the mass of the people is 
often wrong. 

To see more clearly the effects to be feared from 
foreign influence, refer to the farewell address of 
Washington. He there has written, “ Against the 
insidious wiles of foreign influence, I conjure you 
to believe me, fellow citizens, the jealousy of a 
free people ought to be constantly awake, since his- 
tory and experience prove, that foreign influence is 
one of the most baneful foes of republican govern- 
ment.” 

Is it necessary to quote the language and opin- 
ion of Jefferson, of Madison, of Jay, of Hamilton, 
or of Ames, statesmen of mighty minds ? 

Refer again to that farewell address: while speak- 
ing of party spirit, which he declares “ is insepara- 
ble from our nature, having its root in the strong- 
est passions of the human mind,” he tells us, that 
‘it opens the door to foreign influence and corrup- 
tion, which finds a facilitated access to the govern- 
ment itself, through the channels of party passion.” 
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Yet think ye it ever crossed his mind, that the day 
would come, when the iron-rale of party would pos- 
sess such strength, that one seventy-sixth part of 
the number of foreigners within the United States, 
would equal the majority for a chief magistrate ! 
But it isso! They hold the balance of power in 
Pennsylvania, in Ohio, in New York, in Maryland, 
in Massachusetts, and in Virginia. 

Let no one assert, that this danger is a chimera 
formed from a heated imagination,—that in prac- 
tice there is no risk; for, asa natural consequence 
of their numbers and of their holding this power, 
they will in the same proportion desire to exercise 
it. As the nestling commences its flight with fee- 
ble efforts, so they have begun to try their strength. 
See them in Bramber’s case, (Louisiana,) dare “ to 
catechise the high Executive of an independent 
American State, as regards his official conduct 
towards a foreign criminal.” Call to mind the at- 
tempt, made by foreigners, to exclude the Bible 
from the public schools. See Bishop Hughes march- 
ing the Catholic Irish of New York to the polls, 
to vote down the common-school bill. Observe 
the party of Frenchmen, parading the streets of 
the “‘ empire city,” bearing a banner with the motto, 
** Americans sha’n’t rule us.” Innumerable instan- 
ces might be cited. 

These are “ but as the first ripple of that gigan- 
tic flood, which, if we neglect the warning, will, 
ere long, sweep away every vestige of our coun- 
try’s hallowed institutions,” and engulph our liber- 
ties in the whirlpool of revolution. Already they 
have commenced to sap the foundation of our free- 
dom, and if we refuse to repair the damage, pres- 
ently the ramparts of Liberty will totter and fall 
from very rottenness. 

It is asserted by our opponents, that in five, or 
twenty-one, or thirty years, the foreigner will have 
lost all prepossession for his native land, and will, by 
that time, have become acquainted with our insti- 
tutions,—and that the government would be tyran- 
nizing over “ the immigrant,” should it withhold 
“the right of suffrage” for a longer time than is 
absolutely necessary. 

But who is able to fix the time, when the for- 
eigner has become void of prejudice, and sufficiently 
acquainted with American institutions, which differ 
so much from his own, as to be able, properly, to 
exercise this privilege? An individual is doing 
wrong when he bestows a favor which tends to his 
own injury. But this privilege granted to “ the 
immigrant” operates to the hurt of 


“Both him that gives, and him that doth reccive ;” 
of the one, because if abused it works his own 


destruction ; and of the other, because it throws 
a weight of obligation on him,—to carry on the 


The author of “ Fame and Glory of Enyland, 
Vindicaied,” an Englishman, and supposed to be 
Lord Brougham, while speaking of this country 
with reference to foreigners, says, ‘* Her political 
privileges have been readily and unwisely bestowed 
on these foreigners ; for every day’s experience is 
showing, that these, in the hands of multitudes who 
enjoy them, are alike injurious to the holders and 
to the Union at large.” 

Observe the character of “the immigrants.” A 
majority of them are flying from oppression ;—not 
oppression from the heavy hand of government, 
but caused by competition of labor in their several 
employments. When they hear of “a land of lib- 
erty and equal rights,” they at once take up the 
idea, that there all men are equal in all respects,— 
that they enjoy natural liberty. When they come 
and find it different, they are disappointed, and are 
prejudiced against our institutions; and are they 
fit pillars to support those institutions ? 

“ Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined ;” and 
they having from their infancy been compelled to 
engage in bodily labor, and to consider the culti- 
vation of the mind as a secondary matter, (for the 
“majority consists of the uneducated portion of 
society,” says a respectable writer,) now the habit 
is formed, they are unable to change what has be- 
come a principle of their being. They, therefore, 
devote their whole time to the accumulation of prop- 
erty, never even attempting to investigate the prin- 
ciples of the government, which differ so much 
from those of their native land, and, of course, 
their votes will be controlled by demagogues, who 
appeal to their passions. Or if they do examine 
our institutions, being prejudiced in favor of their 
own, they dictate to us in regard to changing ours. 

It may be said, that if education was more dif- 
fused, it would not be necessary to refuse “ the right 
of suffrage to immigrants.” 

Because there are a number of uneducated per- 
sons in the country, is no reason why the flood of 
ignorance, which is pouring down upon it, should 
not be stopped. The native, even though uneduca- 
ted, being void of prejudice against the institutions 
of the land, becomes more fully acquainted with 
them from associating with the commanity at large, 
than the foreigner ever can or will. Besides, if 
every man in this land was educated, party spirit 
would still rage, and, as has been shown, as long 
as party spirit exists, foreigners, if allowed this 
privilege, will hold the balance of power. Are 
the chances of a wise and honest administration 
of the government increased, ‘by extending to for- 
eigners the privilege of voting ? 

The greater part of those who emigrate to the 
United States are from British soil, and are, of 
course, subject to the common law of England, 
which, on this one point, is very explicit : it is inclu- 





government in a proper manner,—which he is un- 
able to discharge. 


ded in the political maxim, ‘‘ Nemo potest exuere 
patriam ;” or as it is expressed by Blackstone, (§370 
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1st vol. Blackstone’s Commentaries,) “ the natural 
born subject of one prince cannot, by any act of 
his own, no, not by swearing allegiance to another, 
put off or discharge his natural allegiance to the 
former; for this natural allegiance was intrinsic, 
and primitive, and antecedent to the other; and can- 
not be divested without the concurrent act of that 
prince to whom it was first due.” This is a law 
binding on immigrants from Great Britain; and 
Chancellor Kent gives it as his opinion, that al- 
though they have been allowed to leave the coun- 
try, they are bound to return to it, whenever a proc- 
lamation to that effect may be issued. 

M. de Vattel, ($220 1st Book “ Law of Na- 
tions,”) writes, “ children are-bound by natural ties 
to the society in which they were born ;—they are 
under an obligation to show themselves grateful for 
the protection it has afforded their fathers,—they 
ought, therefore, to love it, to express a just grati- 
tude to it, and requite its services, as far as possi- 
ble, by serving it inturn.” Judge Kent declares, 
that every individual is bound by natural allegiance 
to the government under which he may have been 
born, and that he “ cannot renounce his allegiance, 
without the permission of the government, to be 
declared by law.” All the principal nations which 
exist now, or ever have existed, have examined 
the case, and their acts testify that they came to 
the conclusion, that a man has not the power to 
throw off a¢ will his allegiance to a government. 
Glance over the catalogue of nations, and but few 
will be found, that have not placed restrictions upon 
foreigners: England declares, that without the 
consent of the majority of her people, through their 
representatives, a foreigner may not be permitted 
to vote; and that he never can hold office under 
her government. France is still more strict; she 
does not allow the children of foreigners to become 
citizens by birthright. The other nations of Eu- 
rope occupy the same ground. In more ancient 
times, it was viewed in the same light. Rome, in 
the days of her prosperity, did not extend this priv- 
ilege of citizenship to foreigners. Athens did not 
allow foreigners the privileges and rights of citi- 
zens, until in the fourth generation. The long pros- 
perity of that republic, of which ’tis said, 


“In purple was she robed, and of her feasts 
Monarchs partook and deem’d their dignity increased,” 


has been ascribed by the historian and eminent 
writer, to her confining the elective franchise to her 
native citizens. But foreigners were admitted to 
the rights of citizenship,—and now the republic of 
Venice has ceased to exist. A similar act caused 
the republic of Florence to fall. Moses, the law- 
giver of Israel, gave to his people the statute, that 
no foreigner should become a citizen until in the 
third generation, [Professor Wines on the civil 





government of the Hebrews.| It is unnecessary to 
multiply examples,—history is filled with them. 

Why these regulations? Why have almost, per- 
haps all, the nations, save our own, guarded the 
avenues to citizenship with so much care? The 
reason is evident: they know the love of country 
is implanted by nature in our breasts, and that it 
can not be eradicated. Should this republican 
government, then, which Washington has said is in 
greater danger, from foreign influence, than any 
other; should it refuse to erect those guards to 
which other nations have found it necessary to 
resort t 

But independently of the acts of governments and 
the opinions of commentators on this subject, there 
is a principle in the nature of each and every man 
that forbids the idea of expatriation. The love of 
home, of country, and of friends, is in accordance 
with its requirements. The love of home has been 
the theme of the poet, in every country and in 
every age. It is unnecessary to attempt to describe 
the love of friends. All have felt it,—all feel it 
now. Nor is this feeling confined to those friends 
and relations among whom the person has grown 
up; it extends to those he has never seen, save 
in imagination, when their image is pictured, from 
the representations of those he loves. ‘Thus it is 
that the foreigner, who comes here in his infancy, 
feels his heart drawn towards those friends, who, 
perhaps, once cradled him in their arms, but with 
whom he is unacquainted. 

It is useless to attempt to portray the love of 
country. Let the ear catch the notes of a national 
anthem, let it vibrate to the voice of the patriotic 
speaker, and the heart leaps from very ecstasy. 
While contemplating the acts of Codrus, Leonidas, 
Wallace, Tell and Winkelried, the heart acquires a 
quicker motion and responds to their patriotic deeds. 

When the notes of their own “ harvest home” 
struck on the ears of the hardy Swiss, while the 
ardor of battle was written upon their brows, they 
ceased the work of death, and the scalding tear 
rolled down their iron cheeks. 

Where is the man who could leave this land and 
in five years time forget it? Would it be possible for 
a free American, in twenty-one years, to sever the 
tie which binds his affections to the government 
which protected his infancy and the age of his 
fathers? Could he ever efface from his heart the 
memory of the friends he had left behind, and of the 
place where the bones of his ancestors rest Would 
not he willingly lay down his life to secure the wel- 
fare of this government? But the heart of “ the 
immigrant” is as capable of strong affections and 
feelings towards the country he has left, as is his 
own. 

As the love of a child for its parent remains un- 
extinguished, even though that parent treat him 
harshly, so the love of country, implanted in the 
breast of man, still remains, whatever be the form 
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of government, Why! even the Russian serf, 
ground down by the veriest despotism upon the 
earth, has felt his arm so nerved by the love of 
country, as to apply the torch to his lonely dwelling, 
and enshroud the strong city of Moscow in flames. 

Think ye, then, that a foreigner can look without 
prejudice on any measure which, in the most re- 
mote degree, relates to his native land? If it be the 
duty of this government to look with a jealous eye 
on its institutions, and to hand them down, unim- 
paired, to posterity, is it not its duty to remove this 
threatened danger, by refasing the right of suffrage 
to subsequent immigrants ¢ 

All that has or may be said of immigrants, is 
spoken of the mass. There are exceptions to al- 
most every rule. Some may come here for the 
sake of liberty. Some learned men, who aid in the 
advancement of science, may come. But the mass 
are those who, oppressed at home by competition 
and penury, come here to better their condition. 
The legislation is for them, and not for the excep- 
tions. Besides, these men of learning and those 
who seek for liberty, will see the reason and pro- 
priety of the law, and willingly yield to its require- 
ments. Atany rate, since the majority come here, 
avowedly, because the government is better than 
their own, and the government extends to them pro- 
tection, can they, with reason, claim equality of 
political privileges with the native citizen ? 

An act of legislation, such as that under con- 
sideration, would not prohibit immigration ; or even 
though it did, would not do this land an injury ; 
for this nation has increased in an unprecedented 
ratio, and has not now that need of inhabitants which 
it had at the time of the revolution, when an almost 
boundless wilderness was spread before the citizens, 
and they were scarcely able to protect themselves. 

The secret power which immigrants exercise 
through the ballot-box is more, far more, to be 
feared than open force. The one assumes the garb 
of friendship, and its approach remains unnoticed ; 
the other comes as an open enemy, and prepara- 
tion is made to meet it. If, then, it be said, that 
disturbances and mobs would be created by foreign- 
ers, in case they were refused this privilege, it may 
be answered, that this open violence is much less 
to be feared, than the secret power they possess 
when this privilege is granted them ; and it may well 
be asked,—if there be men who are so wicked, so 
weak, so ignorant, as to wish to participate in the 
government of our countsy at the expense of its 
prosperity, are they worthy of being endowed with 
the privileges of citizenship ? 

It may be objected, that as refusing the right of 
suffrage will not prohibit immigration, a danger 
will threaten the government from having so many 
persons in it who are not of it. 

That foreign influence and power,—no matter 
how it is exerted,—is always accompanied by dan- 


is less than that which is threatened through the 
ballot-box. Besides, there is now a class springing 
up in this republic, which gives it as their opinion, 
that the time of probation should be twenty-one 
years, which is a virtual prohibition, for but few 
will live to become voters. The public pulse thus 
indicates, that, perhaps, such a law as the one under 
discussion, or one equivalent to it, might be passed, 
but there is no reason to expect that one prohibit- 
ing immigration could now be passed. Prohibiting 
to foreigners the right of suffrage, removes the dan- 
ger to the future, still retaining to the native citi- 
zens the power to prohibit immigration when they 
may deem it necessary. That power will soon be 
removed, in case foreigners still be allowed the 
privilege of voting. 

If, then, it be said, that ‘the right of suffrage” 
should not be prohibited, because it but partially re- 
moves the danger, while checking immigration 
would be a certain remedy, is it not plain, that 
the one is now practicable and the other is not? 
That the one removes the danger to the future, and 
the other can be acted on when the people are more 
prepared? Refusing “ the right of suffrage” allows 
the government still to keep extended the arm of 
protection over the oppressed of the earth; pro- 
hibiting immigration withdraws that arm, and de- 
clares, that this free people feel no sympathy for 
the misfortunes and wrongs of the oppressed. 

Another consideration may be presented here, 
that every people should have a national charac- 
ter; that is, the people of the nation should have 
some particular trait of character common to all, 
and, at the same-time, differing from other nations. 
They should be “sui generis.” The importance 
of this is shown in a strong light by Mr. Maxey, in 
his celebrated speech, where he proves, that “ the 
loss of a firm national character” is the inevitable 
prelude to a nation’s downfall. Washington, to 
whom it was given to form the germ of our national 
character, refers to it repeatedly in his writings, 
and places on it the highest value. Those who are 
acquainted with the early history of this country, 
will remember the fact recorded by Fisher Ames in 
relation to the pilgrim fathers. They, who, flying 
from oppression themselves, would feel for others, 
excluded foreigners and immoral persons of their 
own number from political power. This, together 
with the institutions which they founded, formed a 
character, which may still be observed among their 
descendants. 

The basis of our character should be “love of 
liberty,” and our motto, “ we,govern ourselves.” 
But how is it possible to preserve this character, 
when such a flood of “ immigrants,” from almost 
every country, and with as many different charac- 
ters, pours in upon this land, and takes part in its 
political affairs? Presently, all the languages on the 
globe will be collected on this little spot of earth! 





ger, is plain, but, as has been stated, open danger 


Nor is the number of those who reach this wes- 
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tern shore, so small as to afford no ground for appre- 
hension. ‘The annual increase of those who arrive 
at the principal ports on our sea-board, taken from 
1825 to 1844, is 14.6 per-cent, while the increase 
of our native population, taken from 1820 to 1840, 
is only 2.9 per-cent. The Report of the Secretary 
of State, from which these calculations are made, 
does not include those who come by way of the 
Canadas and the North, and the lowest estimate, 
for the last year, which has been made of their 
number, is from 30,000 to 40,000. But leaving 
these out of the account,—basing the calculations 
entirely on official reports,—and estimating the in- 
crease of males at the same rate with the increase 
of immigrants, (although it bears the relation to it 
of 47 to 38,) it is impossible to avoid the conclusion, 
that the number of male foreigners will double in 
five years. The increase of American voters, taking 
the votes of 1832, 1836, 1840 and 1844 as data, is 
2.4 per-cent, but taking it at three per-centum, 
(thas favoring the foreigner,) they double in twenty- 
three years; but the number of foreign voters 
doubles in five years, showing clearly, that foreign 
voters increase twenty-four times, while native 
voters increase but once. 

Can any one look on this fact and say that there 
is no danger of losing our national character; or 
that there is nothing to be dreaded from foreign 
power in our elections ? The question may again be 
repeated, is it not the duty of the government to 
refuse the right of suffrage to subsequent immi- 
grants! 

The several arguments which have been ad- 
vanced, independent of one another, are each con- 
elusive in itself; and many more might be advanced. 
The danger which is threatened the government, 
from extending political power to foreigners who 
still remain subject to his holiness—the pope, is 
itself a subject for a volume. But this essay has 
already passed the bounds which we had fixed, and 
a sufficient,—a more than sufficient,—number of 
arguments have been dwelt upon to satisfy a candid, 
unprejudiced mind. 

This government is truly one of experiment ; on 
its fate is based the solving of the proposition, “ is 
man capable of self-government.” An English 
statesman predicted, that in fifty years from its for- 
mation, it would reach the pinnacle of its glory. 
That time has passed, and its progress is still up- 
ward, but who will say, that it will advance for 
another fifty years? 

It has been threatened with many dangers, both 
from within and from without. Foreign influence 
has menaced it with destruction, but never before 
did that hydra wear so bold a front as it does at 
present. In former days, the weakness of the 
State caused it to guard against the approach of 
danger. Now it has grown strong and self-confi- 
dent,—the yates are opened wide, the draw-bridge 
lowered, and danger courted. 





* The Ship of State” has reached the outer circle 
of the fatal maelstroom, which swallowed up the 
liberties of Greece, of Florence, of Venice, of 
Rome, and if its course be not arrested, presently 
it will reach the vortex and godown. The propo- 
sition, that man is incapable of self-government, 
will then be established. But one remedy is nigh,— 
but one antidote is at hand. Let those who feel 
an interest in their country, and for its fundamental 
law, stand forth, and placing shoulder to shoulder, 
as did their fathers of old, resist the deep phalanx 
of evil which is pouring down upon this land. Let 
not the sweet voice of the Siren entice you to des- 
truction. Now, while you still hold the power, 
refuse the right of suffrage to subsequent immi- 
grants. 


Pennsylvania. 





EARLY DEATH. 


BY LEONARDO. 


I. 


A name to live in story, 
My destiny denies ; 

I must not seek the glory, 
Which men so dearly prize :— 

It is the setéing sun which gleams, 

So sweetly, on my youth’s fond dreams :-— 
They ne’er will see it rise. 


II. 


The path of careless pleasure, 
Is not the path for me: 

I can not tread the measure, 
When folly sounds the glee ; 

I must not join the loitering band, 

When Conscience, with her just command, 
The dial bids me see. 


Ul. 


The wealth that all are striving 
With toil to get, or save, 
Why should my zeal be hiving 
Within an open grave ? 
If wealth could warp Death’s ready dart— 
If wealth could make a noble heart— 
I then the boon might crave. 


IV. 


But there’s a fame I covet, 
Which grateful hearts assign— 
A path, who tries must love it, 
Where Virtue’s flowers entwine— 
And wealth, of far more worth than gold, 
True Wisdom’s open coffers hold :— 
May these all—each—be mine! 


Havanna, Cuba, March, 1846. 
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THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 


It was sad to look upon that young widow, and 
her beautiful little boy. She seemed so like a lily 
wounded at the root, and drooping over the sweet 
bud, that was itself languishing on the feeble stem. 
She had been reared in one of our Eastern cities, 
and languished ia the wild West, like a tender ex- 
otic, exposed to the rough northern atmosphere. 

Her father was a wealthy merchant, who lost a 
beloved wife, to whom he was devoted from his boy- 
hood; and who died at the age of twenty-eight, 
leaving four beautiful little girls to his love and 
care. He was asincere mourner; but after a lapse 
of years, the desire of having a son, who might 
transmit his name to posterity, decided him to seek 
another companion; although he felt that no wo- 
man living could fill the place of her who had pos- 
sessed his whole heart. 

He wooed and won a lovely young creature, who 
gave to him her pure maiden affections, with a trust 
the more firm for its reliance on his mature judg- 
ment and knowledge of the world. Bitterly came 
upon her young spirit the knowledge that she had 
laid her heart upon an altar, the fire of which was 
covered by a funeral pall. Whenever she would 
have seen herself in the mirror of his mind, she 
met but the reflection of another and a dearer ob- 
ject. She felt that she but lay upon his bosom as 
a substitute for a dearer, brighter jewel, which, 
though lost, was forever remembered, and thought 
of with the keenest regret, when her beauty, or 
tenderness touched his heart. Poor young crea- 
ture! She withered away for lack of that sweet 
sympathy, which can alone satisfy the loving heart. 
She had, however, one hope. She was to be a 
mother. If her child should be a boy, she might 
for his sake be admitted to her husband’s heart. 

But the little stranger proved to bea feeble little 
girl, its mother’s miniature. The father tarned 
away with a bitterness almost amounting to dis- 
like; and the mother wept and mourned, until 
fever came upon her, and she went down to the 
quiet grave, leaving the tender infant unloved in 
this sorrowful world. The little creature, though 
very delicate, and indifferently attended, clung te- 
naciously to life, and grew up amongst her more for- 
tunate sisters like a pale lily amid a bed of tulips. 
She was not excluded from any advantages enjoyed 
by the elder girls ; but they made her feel that she 
was an undesired one in their society ; and an in- 
truder upon their rights. Sensitive and unsus- 
tained, she drooped and shrunk into seclusion ; and 
when at length a young mechanic spoke to her the 
language of the heart’s earnest worship, her young 
spirit, which had so thirsted for affection, drank in 
his homage as a rich and precious blessing, and 
gave the whole wealth of love, that had lain locked 


in her neglected heart, to him, gratefully and irre- 
vocably. Her father, though he hardly cared what 
should become of her, felt that her marriage with 
a poor mechanic would be a disgrace to his family, 
and so thought to prevent it, by interposing paren- 
tal authority. while her sisters, who secretly re- 
joiced at her inevitable expulsion from their father’s 
house and guardianship, taunted her with malicious 
insinuations, and the most degrading remarks con- 
cerning her lover. All this drove her to nestle 
the more fondly in the only bosom, that ever throb- 
bed with affection, or sympathy, for her. ‘The re- 
sult was a clandestine marriage, a heartless denial 
of forgiveness, or pecuniary aid, from her father ; 
and emigration with her young, loving, and enter- 
prising husband, to that refuge for all the poor, 
the oppressed, and the discontented—the limitless 
West. 

In a beautiful and picturesque situation, in the 
vicinity of lake Canandaigua, young Mercer built 
his log cabin; and there, in the one room, which 
served as kitchen, parlor, and chamber, his Bertha 
displayed her housewifery, and was prouder and 
happier than many a duchess in her palace. ‘The 
only being who had ever loved her—he, to whom 
her soul clung with grateful, perfect love and con- 
fidence, was her constant companion; she felt her 
soul awake to energy and hope; and her physical 
strength developed itself, with a tide of health and 
cheerfulness, which seemed to constitute her another 
and a happier woman. 

Atthis time she wrote to her father, towards whom 
her heart turned with filial yearning, describing her 
humble establishment—expressing her content and 
hope for the future—and begging earnestly for a 
few lines, merely to assure her that she was not 
hated. But no answer ever came, and at length 
she felt that she was forgotten. This conviction 
came upon her with a bitter pang ; for she had cher- 
ished a hope, although she did not acknowledge it 
to herself, that her father, now that he was effec- 
tually rid of her, would send her his forgiveness, 
and, perhaps, a sum of money, which would ena- 
ble them to commence life comfortably. But now 
she clung the closer to her husband, and armed 
herself with fortitude and endurance, to stand be- 
side him, in contest with those hardships and pri- 
vations, which the poor settlers of a new country 
must inevitably sustain, and which, in their case, 
often amounted to actual suffering. But they 
cheered and sustained each other, and looked hope- 
fully to a brighter future. . And it seemed that their 
humble hopes would in time’be realized. Young 
Mercer was a good workman, and showed himself 
industrious and punctual ; of course his custom in- 
creased, so that in three years time, he was ena- 
bled to build a small frame house, and furnish it 
with a pretty cherry bureau and table, while chairs 
took place of the benches, which stood so white 





and clean in the log cabin, and a French bedstead 
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sustained that greatest luxury, a good feather bed, 
with its cheap calico quilts and muslin drapery, and 
the floor of her best room was covered with a car- 
pet, warped of tow, and filled with rags. When 
these things were put in order, and Bertha had ar- 
ranged her new set of queensware in her red cup- 
board, with the glass doors, and hung up her gilt 
frame looking glass, she twined her arms around 
her husband’s neck, and wept for very joy, and 
grateful exultation. A few weeks passed, and then 
a cradle was added to her furniture, and the fine 
little boy, who occupied it, filled to overflowing a 
cup already well stored with happiness. No mother 
can so love her child, as she who nurses, dresses, 
and feeds her little treasure; lulls it in her arms, 
sits beside its cradle, ministers to it in sickness, 
and watches the unfolding of its intellect ; catching 
with rapture the first gleamings of intelligence, 
and treasuring all its little wiles and cooings in her 
deep, fond heart. Then it is such bliss to report 
the progress of the cherished one to the smiling 
father, as he sits at evening with his boy upon his 
knee, and call his willing attention to the little 
feats, and increasing strength and beauty of the 
jewel of their wedded souls. 

The little Charley was a sweet tempered, blue- 
eyed boy, of gentle, docile spirit, and the most af- 
fectionate heart. How could he but be loving, 
when he dwelt in the sweet influence of perfect 
love ; with parents who loved each other, and him, 
so tenderly, and expressed daily their fervent, grate- 
ful love to the Giver of all their happiness ? 

But the intermittent fever, which in some one of 
its various forms walks ever in those beautiful re- 
gions, feeding upon the life of the inhabitants, fas- 
tened its vampyre teeth in the heart-strings of the 
young husband and father. 

Those who have seen a loved one fading away 
amid all the alleviations which wealth, and a crowd 
of attentive friends can minister ; with the ablest 
of physicians watching every phase of the disease, 
and prompt to meet it at every turn with the most 
approved medicines, and to seize upon and foster 
every favorable symptom ; such may agonize, but 
they cannot know the harrowing torture of her, 
who sits alone in the deep midnight, watching the 
delirious, fevered slumber of her only loving and 
beloved ; administering with heart more tremulous 
than the weary hand, the nauseous compounds of a 
doctor, in whose skill, or honesty, she has no con- 
fidence, and then resuming, with eyes dim with 
tears and watching, the work, with the price of 
which, she hopes to procure something which will 
minister sustenance to the wasting form of her 
sufferer, thinking only of him, while she is faint 
with hunger, and has not even a crust with which 
to appease nature. And then, if he istaken away, 
she will be left friendless and poor! Bitter! bit- 
ter destiny !! 

Bertha Mercer was such a sorrowful watcher. 





Her husband had so far invested his little gains, in 
building and furnishing his house, and improving 
his premises, trusting the future to his daily in- 
creasing business, so that when sickness came upon 
him, he soon found his family destitute. 

And there he lay, week after week. The neigh- 
bors, poor themselves, and accustomed to sickness 
and suffering, deemed him much better off than 
some of themselves, for he lay in a comfortable 
room, and upon a good bed. 

Calm and peaceful was the death-scene, although 
the young wife, in frantic agony, besought him not 
to leave her, and called earnestly upon God to spare 
him yet a few years to her, and to his helpless child. 

Gently he sought to assure and comfort her, 
speaking of the heaven to which he was certainly 
hastening, through the mercy of his God and Sa- 
viour; of the rich promises vouchsafed to the 
widow and the fatherless ; and the brevity of their 
separation. 

She listened, but she could not be comforted. 
Wildly she held him closely clasped to her bosom, 
with her burning cheek pressed to his cold, damp 
forehead, until the fluttering breath came no more 
to the white lips ; and the emaciated arm dropped 
heavily from over her bowed neck. 

Deep and heavy was the bereavement of that 
young creature, left without sympathy in this cold 
world. And her child! for a time it seemed that 
his presence and caresses increased her distress. 
But the broken heart would live on ; and when time 
had laid his balm upon it, for the sake of the tender 
child she cherished life, which else had been ut- 
terly desolate. 

And a dear little comforter he was, when stand- 
ing beside her low seat, as she plied her needle, he 
twined his arms around her neck, and kissed her 
cheek, saying, “ poor mother, I am sorry that you 
have to work so hard ; but I am growing a big boy, 
and when I am as tall as dear father was, I will do 
every thing for you, just as he did, and then you 
will not cry any more, nor sit up so late making 
dresses.” 

And her spirit grew to that affectionate child, 
with a love which no language can depict, and few, 
very few hearts understand. The solicitude which 
she manifested for his health and happiness, looked 
like folly to her rough and hardy neighbors; and 
the boys of his age called him milk-sop and moth- 
er’s darling, and thus drove him to nestle all the 
closer in her bosom. 

His only companion was a little girl, a year or 
two older than himself, and a daughter of the weal- 
thiest man in the vicinity. To her, his sweet face 
was always welcome, and many an hour in summer 
did they gather flowers and berries into the same 
basket, and in winter they always walked hand-in- 
hand to school, and told stories, and cracked nuts be- 
side the widow’s fire. Clara was an only child, and 
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her little heart, yearning for fraternal love, found 
in the gentle boy the sympathy it needed. 

And so they grew up together; she using to- 
ward him all the affectionate confidence of a sis- 
ter toward her only brother ; he worshipping her 
with the deep and holy love of a guileless and ten- 
der heart. But this sweet and holy communion 
could not last. Clara sprang up to young wo- 
manhood, and became conscious of the proprie- 
ties of life, and the frank and open intercourse be- 
tween the two became subject to the rules of de- 
corum, and the hypocritical laws of politeness. 
She was hardly conscious of the change, but to 
him, the whole world wore a different aspect. He 
became quiet and sad, and would sit, silent and mo- 
tionless, for hours together. 


“Why do you not go out and amuse yourself, 
Charlie, as you used to, when your work was 
done t” asked the affectionate mother, as he sat in 
the door one beautiful summer evening. 

“‘T cannot amuse myself alone, dear mother, and 
I have no companion, now that Clara is a young 
lady, and does not love to gather flowers and ber- 
ries, and hear the sweet birds sing in the green 
woods.” 

“But, Charlie,” replied the mother, as a cold 
shadow passed upon her brow and heart, ** without 
doubt, Clara loves you as well as ever she did, only 
you know it would not look well for her to ramble 
around the fields and woods now, as she used to.” 

“‘T know that, mother; those pleasant rambles 
are all past forever. I shall never be happy again 
as] have been. I have no heart to go alone, where 
we have been together. But I have been thinking, 
dear mother, that I have been too fond of Clara’s 
company, and have left you alone and sad, so many 
hours, while I was happy with her. Now I shall 
be more with you.” 

And he was more with her. But the sad and 
affectionate influence of her society, was not the 
atmosphere to give health and vigor to a morbidly 
sensitive heart like his. He was obviously droop- 
ing daily, and the widow felt the intense love she 
bore her darling increased with every fear that 
whispered of bereavement. 

Clara had not forsaken her early friends, and as 
she called frequently, and Mrs. Mercer observed 
the effect her presence produced upon the boy, and 
noted the exceeding loveliness of her face and 
figure, she was convinced that his heart was irre- 
vocably joined to her; “and he is doomed,” she 
said; “for Clara will be wooed and won before 
he arrives at manhood, even if she would not scorn 
an alliance with the widow's son.” 

But he did not seem to look thus far into the fu- 
ture. The idea of an exclusive affection had prob- 
ably never awakened in a soul, which felt it in its 


aunt at Albany, New York, to receive the polish of 
refined society. 

Mrs. Mercer dreaded the day of her departure, and 
feared that her bereaved boy would pine quite away 
during her absence. But the result surprised her 
exceedingly. Although he wept bitterly as the 
stage coach passed which conveyed her on her 
journey, he soon dried his tears, and acted as if a 
load had been removed from his mind. He was 
an operative in a paper manufactory, and now went 
cheerfully to his labor in the morning; and his 
mother was often gladdened by his melodious voice 
in song, as he came up the green lane at close of 
day. He ate his meals with appetite, and a fresh 
impulse of health seemed to have been given to 
his body, as well ashis mind. A bright flush grew 
up in his pale cheek, and it soon began to be re- 
marked “ how rapidly Charles is growing.” His 
mother pondered the change that had come upon 
him, with wonder and apprehension. She knew 
that he acted with reference to Clara Baily, and 
she feared the end. 

Clara returned after an absence of two years, 
beautiful in the bloom and pride of young woman- 
hood ; her little head full of the iinportance of fash- 
ion, and the observances of high life; her heart 
throbbing with the treasured flatteries, that had 
been poured forth at her shrine; and her trunks 
filled with glittering Annuals, Magazines of light 
literature, and pictorial publications. It was aston- 
ishing, that in so little time, an innocent, pure- 
hearted girl, could have been so metamorphosed. 
But the affectionate Clara had become the elegant 
and accomplished Miss Baily ; and all the sweet, 
fresh feelings of her heart, and the pure romance 
of her innocent imaginings, were crushed beneath 
the artificial pageantry of studied politeness, ac- 
quired manners, and affectation ; that unlovely struc- 
ture, which, though it may be reared in the ingen- 
uous mind, soon crumbles away, leaving the natu- 
ral feelings to bud up again in richer luxuriance. 

Charles, now a tall boy of sixteen, more green 
and rustic in his appearance, from his very fair 
complexion, and light curling hair, seemed oppressed 
by a mental agony, from the moment in which he 
was told of her arrival ; and she had been at home 
nearly a week, before he could assume courage to 
call upon her. 

On Sabbath afternoon, having arranged his fine 
curls, and simple dress, in that style of easy ele- 
gance, which is prompted by a naturally correct 
taste, he sat down, evidently striving to subdue the 
inward conflict, which shook his frame with a 
perceptible tremor, and changed his cheek from red 
to pale, and then from pale to red, almost momen- 
tarily. At length he arose. The flush had fixed 
itself upon his cheeks ; his eyes were bright with 
the lustre of a joyful hope. 





holiest strength, and lived in it alone. 
At the age of sixteen, Clara was sent to an 


‘“ Mother,” he said, “ I am going to call on Clara. 
She will think we have forgotten her. I will not 
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be gone long ;” and he walked away with an elas- 
tic step, while the fond mother looked admiringly 
upon him, and sent up a hopeful prayer, that he 
might find Clara all he could wish her to be. 

The widow’s Sunday dinner was ready, but her 
son had not returned from his visit. She took her 
Bible, and sat down toread. After perusing some 
chapters, she shut her book, remarking audibly, 
“he must be pleasantly entertained, or he would 
not stay so long.” 

She walked to the door, and now for the first 
time observed a portentous looking cloud, heaving 
its black billows up the Western hemisphere, with 
the appalling grandeur, and solemn roar of the 
storm-tossed midnight ocean. 

*] hope he is not on his way home now,” she 
murmured, “ for the storm is rising fast.” 

She turned, and secured whatever of her pos- 
sessions were in an exposed situation, closed win- 
dows and doors, and then resumed her reading. 
Presently it became so dark, that she could not dis- 
tinguish a letter; and then the thunder burst, peal 
upon peal, and an approaching billow of thick mist, 
intermingled with torn verdure, shrieking birds, 
and fragments of whatever the winds can scatter, 
proved the tornado near. The widow fell upon her 
knees, and prayed, not for herself—she was ready 
to die, or live, as it should please God,—but she 
prayed for all who might be exposed to the storm ; 
for her child in particular, if he was unsheltered in 
that hour. ‘The hurricane swept past, a little South 
of the village, tearing, or prostrating every thing 
that opposed its progress. ‘The rain continued to 
fall in torrents, until night closed in, black as the 
pall-shadowed sepulchre. 

“ He will remain all night,” murmured the wi- 
dow, as she prepared to retire to rest; “1 hope 
that he has passed a pleasant afternoon and even- 
ing. So she lay down to sleep, with an aspiration 
for blessings on her treasure, and his love. 

It was midnight: the rain had ceased, and the 
moon looked out coquettishly from behind the wings 
of the lingering clouds; the water still dropped 
with a gentle pattering sound, like fairy feet, from 
tree and roof. The widow was awake, musing 
upon the wonders of God’s ways and works, when 
some one knocked heavily at the door. 

“Who knocks?” she cried, with an indefinite 
alarm, as shadows of weather-beaten travellers, or 
neighbors injured by the storm, flitted before her. 

A low moaning voice answered, “ O mother ! let 
me in.” 

“My child!” she shrieked, in a voice of alarm, 
and in a moment she was at the door, and he was 
admitted. She opened her fire, and the lightwood 
at once threw up its vivid flame. Then she turned 
to look upon herboy. Shivering in every limb, he 
stood before her, pale as the angel of death, and 
dripping with water, as if just lifted from a river. 
“ O, Charles! what is the meaning of thist Where 





have you been ?”’ she asked, in the low, deep tones 
of utter agony. 

** Do not ask me, mother,” he muttered between 
his chattering teeth. ‘“ Let me goto bed now, dear 
mother,” he continued in gentler accents, “ to-mor- 
row I will tell you.” 

The widow brought dry clothing, bathed the poor 
boy with warm water, covered him close in bed, 
and made him drink a bow] of warm herb tea. 
Then she watched his apparent sleep, until the sun 
shone into the apartment. 

When her breakfast was prepared, she awoke 
him with the inquiry, “ Will you come to break- 
fast, Charles ?” 

“ Yes, dear mother, he replied,” and soon came 
from his chamber; but oh! what a change had 
passed upon him in one short day. It was as if 
the light of life had gone out within him. The 
mother turned away, and suppressed her tears, with 
an effort that pained her heart to agony. 

They sat down to their meal in silence, and the 
tea, and toast, and eggs, remained untasted. 

“‘ Mother,” said Charles at length, “ I promised 
to tell you how I came to be out in the storm. 
She is so changed, mother. I saw contempt on 
her beautiful lip, derision in those eyes. Strange 
that I never felt till yesterday, the difference be- 
tween a poor widow’s son, and a rich man’s daugh- 
ter. But, mother, she made me feel it. Oh bit- 
terly! I felt too wretched to return to you, and I 
walked away into the woods, where she and I had 
been so happy together. Yes, she was happy with 
me then ; and before I was aware, the storm came 
upon me. I do not know how I escaped, for the 
trees fell, and shut me in, and formed a roof above 
me, and yet I was not crushed. As soon as the rain 
abated, I crept from my refuge; but it occupied 
much time to extricate myself from amongst the 
fallen timber, and find my way home in the dark. 
Dear mother,” he continued, with an expression in 
voice, and eye, and gesture, which cannot be de- 
scribed—so hopeless, so resigned, so full of suffer- 
ing, ‘‘ 1 pray you never speak to me, or in my pres- 
ence, of Aer, or of that night; I cannot bear it.” 

‘“* But then, Charles,” replied the stricken mother, 
** you must not dwell upon these things continually 
in your mind; if you do, the hidden anguish will 
eat away your life: and Charles, you are a poor 
widow’s only son—her only joy—her only earthly 
hope. Itrust that you will not cherish a canker, 
which will eventually bereave me of all. Remem- 
ber that I love you, Charles, as no other can love 
you. Shall I be bereft, for the sake of one who 
loves you not? Forget her, Charles, and we will 
live for each other.” 

** Forget !” sighed the poor boy, and then he said, 
‘Yes, dear mother, we will live and love each 
other.” 

Charles went every day to his labor, but the 
light came not back to his eye, or to his smile. 
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The mother saw that the arrow which had entered 
his young heart was barbed, and could not be with- 
drawn. But why could not Clara love her boy * 
He was handsome, and gentle, and good ; and cer- 
tainly not deficient in mental ability. She would 
make one trial. She called at Mrs. Baily’s, and 
took occasion to disclose, in Clara’s presence, that 
which had never passed her lips before—the his- 
tory of her early life. ‘So you see,” she said in 
conclusion, “that Charles, although he is a poor 
widow’s son, is grandson to a wealthy gentleman, 
who may one day remember him munificently.” 

“ Why, Mrs. Mercer,” remarked Clara, “ it is 
strange that you never told us this till now.” 

“ Because I did not think the relation could 
answer any good purpose,” replied the mother in 
her simplicity. 

“And what purpose have you now in view, 
Madam !” enquired the imperious girl. The widow 
colored deeply. 

*“‘ None, surely,” she replied ; “ but to show you 
that my poor boy is not so low as you perhaps may 
imagine.” 

“Indeed, Madam,” cried Clara, “I have not 
wasted any imaginings concerning him. He is 
a pretty quiet boy, but why should I imagine any 
thing about him?” 

The poor woman went home humiliated, and be- 
reft of hope. Clara heartlessly detailed, for the 
amusement of her gay visitors, the particulars of 
the widow's wooing for her son ; and many a merry 
laugh echoed through her sumptuous rooms at her 
facetious mimicry. It is hardly probable, she would 
say, that if she is such a rich man’s daughter, 
she would have concealed it from every body all 
these years. 

“T think I have heard my mother mention a gen- 
tleman of that name, in Hartford,” remarked Lucy 
Elliot one evening, after hearing Miss Baily's 
recital. ‘ Father is going to Hartford in a few 
days, and I will ask him to make enquiries.” Lucy 
was a lovely girl, with a heart full of tender feel- 
ings, and her bosom bled for those whom Clara so 
unfeelingly held up to ridicule. And she resolved 
to make the widow’s acquaintance, and to endeavor 
to cheer the lone-hearted. 

How exceedingly beautiful did that young girl 
appear, with her meek sweet face, and simple 
dress; sitting in the calm evening, with the widow 
and the fatherless ; seeking, with unobtrusive kind- 
ness, to cheer, and comfort, and sustain. And 
many a weary hour did she beguile; and many a 
little delicacy did she add to the widow’s store of 
comforts; and many a tearful blessing did that 
widow pour upon her name. 

At length Mr. Elliot returned from his visit to 
the East,—and Lucy went over to the widow’s with a 
beaming countenance. Mrs. Mercer’s aged father 


He had never seen her one letter, it was probably 
received and destroyed by her elder sisters,—and 
he had long mourned her as dead, and reproached 
himself bitterly on her account. Joyfully, there- 
fore, did he embrace the opportunity of making 
reparation, as far as it was in his power to do so; 
and sent her at once a large sum of money by Mr. 
Elliot. 

The aspect of Mrs. Mercer’s affairs now changed 
at once. Her society was courted by those who 
“had never known that they had such an amiable 
neighbor,” and Mr. Charles Mercer was greeted 
with smiles and graceful courtesies at every turn. 
And it was curious to see with what a noble bear- 
ing he received the civilities of those, to whom, a 
few days previous, he would not have ventured to 
bow in the street. But the widow could not re- 
ceive with cordiality those civilities which, having 
been denied to herself, were now lavished upon her 
newly discovered wealth and station. 

It became expedient for Charles to visit his grand- 
father, at Hartford, and he remained in that city 
about three years. During this time Miss Baily 
received many proposals, all of which she promptly 
rejected, to the wonder of the gossips, as well as 
her own family. Mrs. Mercer, however, divined 
that her heart had returned to him from whom 
pride alone had divided it; and as she deemed a 
a first love never dying, she rejoiced for her son’s 
sake. 

Sweet Lucy Elliot was constant in her friend- 
ship, but who dreamed that she could think of love ? 

Three of Mrs. Mercer’s sisters had died unmar- 
ried, and the fourth had no children, so that it was 
not without reason that the old gentleman deemed 
himself pursued by the avenger; now he clung to 
Charles, as to an angel, sent to assure him of 
Heaven’s mercy, and utterly refused, while he 
lived, to let him go. And the old man departed 
peacefully in his grandson’s arms, leaving him in 
possession of a princely inheritance. As soon as 
possible, he settled his affairs and returned to his 
mother. Whoscorned the widow’s son now! The 
handsome, accomplished Mr. Mercer, was the lead- 
ing star of all eyes; his smile diffused rapture, his 
nod conferred honor, and his society was the atmos- 
phere of perfect happiness. 

His mother soon took occasion to detail to him 
Clara’s history since he went away, and to whisper 
her conviction, that all these rejections were for his 
sake. He smiled somewhat sadly, and replied, 
“Tis well.” 

It was settled that Mr. Mercer and his mother 
should leave Canandaigua in the fall, and go to re- 
side permanently in Hartford, where the bulk of 
their property lay. But the young gentleman seemed 
resolved to pass the surnmer merrily. ‘There was 
a gay succession of balls, parties, picnicks, and 





had received the intelligence of his banished child, 
as an assurance of pardon and favor from on high. 


sailing parties on the beautiful lake ; but Charles, 
to the astonishment of his mother, did not confine 
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his attentions to Miss Baily, but acted as esquire to 
various ladies, as if resolved to divide his favors 
equally amongst them all. 

*] think,” said Charles Mercer to his fair com- 
panion, as their light boat floated on the lake, and 
the music of the martial band came touching the 
waves with its melodious wings from the distant 
village—* I think this dear familiar scenery never 
appeared so lovely as to-night.” 

“Tam happy to hear you say so,” she replied. 
“Tt will dwell the longer on your memory. And 
yet, perhaps,” she continued, with a sigh, “ you do 
not wish to retain any memories connected with 
these scenes.” He took the two fair hands in his 
and bent gracefully toward her. 

“Tell me, dear Lucy,” he whispered, “ will you 
dwell with me in memory only? or will you be my 
own sweet Lucy always?” The question was so 
unexpected, and yet so full of bliss to the loving 
girl, that she sunk back on her seat, and a deep 
sob was her only answer. 

“You do not intend to refuse me, surely,” he 
said in an apprehensive tone. 

“Oh no, no!” she murmured ; “I am only too, 
too happy.” 

“That is like my own true-hearted girl,” he 
cried. ‘ Your father tells me, that in case you 
consent to go with me, he will also return and re- 
side in Hartford.” 

“ Then you have spoken to my father ?” 

“ Yes, love, and our arrangements are all made.” 

“ But,” said Lucy, looking up fearfully, “I 
thought—I thought—that you loved Clara Baily.” 

‘She was my boyish fancy, and with my boy’s 
heart I did love her, but she cured me effectually. 
Her presence, her very name is disagreeable to me. 
1 do not know a woman whom I would not sooner 
wed than her. Her face is fair, but her mind is 
morally deformed. She despised my poverty—she 
might now wed my riches. My wife must love 
Charles Mercer; and you, dear Lucy, have you 
not loved him long and well ?” 

“] have, dear Charles; but I thought that my 
heart was open to God alone.” 

“ There again your thoughts deceived you, dear- 
est. But now, if you think that I love you perfectly, 
and know and appreciate your affection for me, and 
that we shall be very happy, and do all in our power 
to make others so, those thoughts, I trust, are all 
true harbingers.” 


There was a joyous bridal ; but Clara Baily was 
indisposed and could not attend,—and then the Mer- 
cers and the Elliots departed for their Eastern 
homes. Many years subsequent to that event I 
saw Miss Clara Bai!y,—a withered, peevish, misan- 
thropic lady, finding fault with every body, prophe- 
sying evil of every beautiful young girl, affecting 





to abhor all men—and really despising herself. 


NIGHT ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Tuee, River-Sire! | hail with awe, 
Thy stately march beneath the night-skies keeping ; 
Reverent the gaze thy vasty waters draw, 
Far round the wooded promontory sweeping ! 
O! pomp and majesty are thine, the sheen 
Reflecting of the noon-day full and pure,— 
But dread is waken’d, when the mighty scene 
Is sombred by the gray eve’s robe obscure, 
Or hangs the full-orbed moon on high, to light 
Dimly the mute reign of the deepening night. 











Gloomily stand the ancient woods, 
As in deep homage o’er thy margin bending, + 
And inland, o’er unmeasured solitudes, A 
One roofing star-proof and immense suspending : 
Their outline, motionless the while, 
How boldly sketched upon the moon-lit sky ! 
Huge column, dim receding aisle, 
Faint-imaged, catch the’ unrealizing eye, 
Above,—and thrown upon the river’s breast 
In dark reverse, where the vast shadows rest. 





A sound far inland on the shore ! 
It is the night-wind’s distant murmur deep. 
With hoarse acclaim the yielding forests roar 
Reluctant to the penetrating sweep. 
Shrilly it rushes past, to shake 
The calm of yon remoter wilderness ; 
At once upon the waters gleam and break 
The myriad ripples to the faint caress, 
And at the impulse of the sportive gale 
Like waving scrolls the thin-wove cloud-racks sail. 





Desolate is the dirge, O wind! 
Which thou, a melancholy pilgrim, singest ! 
Not from the lonely realm thou leav’st behind 
One grateful sound that tells of man thou bringest. 
Only the many-toned wolf-howl 
Comes faint, yet savage, on the listening ear, te 
And wildly whoops the hermit owl, 7 
Exulting in his solitude, more near : 
Nought giv’st thou to cheer the loneliness 
Whose shadow doth the o’erburthen’d soul oppress. 











*Tis hushed: and silence vast and drear, 
And dead, is o’er the desolation stealing. 
But rising on the ravished inward ear, 
Music than thunders mightier is pealing ! 
One moment Nature’s majesty hath power 
To ope the avenues of spiritual sense 
To melodies, which since that hour 
Have hymned the praises of Omnipotence, 
When this fair world forth at His fiat sprang, 
And Heaven with angel acclamations rang. 





Yea, from the solitude profound, 
Of life’s low vanities no image holding, 
A burst of choral harmony doth sound, 
Tidings of home to the rapt soul unfolding : 
The same which doth the enlarged spirit fire, 
When, fleshy scales impeding not its view, 
From fleeting things and false it may aspire 
In converse with the eternal and the true— 
And o’er our earthly nature’s slumbering eye, 
Come lightning flashes of Reality ! 


Memphis, 1846. 
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THE BUTTERFLY AND THE FLOWER. 


“True love, still born of heaven, is bless’d with wings, 
And, tired of earth, it plumes them back again, 
And so we lose it.” 


Deep in the bosom of a southern forest, there 
grew a beautiful flower, the sweetest flower in 
that lonely region. Its leaves were of the purest 
white, for the first time unfolding to the world 
around them, and revealing, as they did so, the 
fine and delicate droppings of violet and purple, 
which before, like so much hidden wealth, had 
lain within its bosom. Its odor was fresh and ex- 
quisite, and no flower in all that forest could come 
near it for sweetness, or for beauty. In excellence, 
and in condition, it was equally alone. 


Il. 


But it was not destined to be alone always. 
There came to it, one morning in May, a golden 
butterfly—a rover among the flowers—an ancient 
robber of their sweets. Gayly he plied his flight 
throughout the forest,—now here, now there,— 
sporting about ina sort of errant unconsciousness. 
It was not long before he inhaled the odor,—it was 
not long before he saw the pure white leaves, and 
looked down, with a yearning eye, upon the rich 
droppings of purple and violet which nestled in 
the bosom of the isolated flower. 


Ill. 


Flying around, in mazy, but still contracting 
circles, he gazed upon the loveliness of the flower, 
and grew more and more enamored at each mo- 
ment of his survey. “ Surely,” he thought, “ this 
is a flower by itself—love’s own flower—dwelling 
in secret—budding and blooming only for his eyes, 
and denied to all beside. It is my good fortune 
to have found it,—I will drink its sweets,—I will 
nestle in its bosom,—I will enjoy its charms as I 
have enjoyed those of a thousand others. Verily, 
it will better deserve my embraces.” 


IV. 


Even with the thought, came the quick resolu- 
tion, and another moment found him lying—lying 
close, and pressing fondly upon the bosom of the 
flower. There was, at first, a slight effort to es- 
cape from the embraces of the intruder ;—the 
flower murmured its dissent ; but the murmur died 
away into a sigh, and the sigh was inhaled, as so 
much delicious dew of Eden, by the pressing lips 
of the butterfly. He sung to the flower of his 
love—he, the acknowledged rover,—the unlicensed 
drinker of sweets—the economical winner of affec- 


saddest of all, the young flower believed the dis- 
honest story which he told. 


Vv. 


And, day after day, he came to the stolen em- 
brace ;—and, day after day, more fondly than ever, 
the lovely flower looked forth to receive his visits. 
She surrendered her very soul to his keeping, and 
her pure white leaves grew tinged with the pres- 
sure of his golden ringlets, while his kisses stained 
with yellow the otherwise delicate loveliness of 
her lips. Butshe heeded not, she knew not of the 
change in her purity; while yet the embrace was 
still fervent—the kiss still warm upon his lips— 
the return of the worshipper still certain to her 
altars. 


vi. 


But when was love ever certain? not often, 
where the lover is a butterfly! There came, in 
time, a change over the fortunes of the flower, for 
there came a change over the habits of the wan- 
derer. He gradually fell off in his attentions. 
His passion grew cool, and the ease of his con- 
quest led him to undervalue its acquisition. Each 
day brought him at a later hour, and his stay with 
the flower grew more and more shortened at every 
visit. Her feelings perceived the estrangement 
long before her reason had taught her to think 
upon or understand it. She, alas! felt not of her 
own changes; she only had consciousness of his. 


_ Vu. 


At length she murmured her reproaches; and 
the grievance must be great when love will err so 
fondly as to complain. ‘ Wherefore,” she said, 
“Oh! wherefore hast thou lingered so long? Why 
dost thou not now, as before, vie with the sunlight in 
thy advances? I have looked for thee from the dawn- 
ing, yet I have looked for thee in vain. The yellow 
beetle has been all the morning buzzing around 
me, but I frowned upon his approaches. The 
green grasshopper had a song under my shade, and 
told me a dull story of the love which he had for 
me in his bosom ; and, more than once, the glitter- 
ing humming-bird has sought my embraces, but I 
shut my leaves against him. Thou only hast been 
slow to seek me—thou whom only I have longed 
to see. Ah! wherefore, when I so much need 
thee, is it thus? 


Vill. 


Gayly the butterfly replied to these reproaches, 
nor heeded the increasing paleness of the victim of 
his snares. ‘ Over a thousand forests I have been 
flying, each as beautiful as this—on a thousand 
flowers I’ve been tending, none less lovely to the 
sight than thou. How could’st thou dream that, 





tions, with which he did not share his own,—he 
sung to the flower a story of his love; and, oh! 


with a golden winglet, broad, and free, and beau- 
tiful like mine, in a single spot I still should linger, 
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of the world around unknowing aught? No, no; 

mine is an excursive spirit ;—for a thousand free 

affections chartered, wouldst thou have me, like 

a groping spider, striving still to girdle in myself?” 
Ix. 


It was a murmuring, and asad reply of the now 
desolated flower, and she lived not long after she 
had made it: “Ah! now I know mine error-——-my 
sad error ;—having no wings myself, to mate with 
the lover who hath wings only. Alas! that I have 
loved so fondly and foolishly; for while thou hast 
gone over a thousand forests, seeing a thousand 
flowers, I have only known, only looked and lived 
for a single butterfly.” Drooping beneath her 
own shrouding leaves, the victim had no more re- 
proaches. 


x. 


The false one was soon away, after this, to ano- 
ther forest ; for his ear loved not the language of 
complaint, and he had sense, if not feeling enough, 
to know that her’s was uttered but too justly. 
The flower noted his departure, and its last sigh 
was an audible warning to the young bud which 
grew into bloom beside it. The wood-spirit heard 
the sigh and the warning ; and when the bud began 
to expand in the pleasant sunshine, he persuaded 
the black-browed spider to spin his web, and to 
frame his nest in the thick bushes that hung around 
it; and many were the wanton butterflies, after 
this, who, coming to prey upon the innocent affec- 
tions, became entangled, and justly perished because 
of the guardian net-work thas raised up for its pro- 
tection. 





VIRGINIA SUPERSTITIONS. 
NO. Il. 
THE DOG. 


Call up old aunt Mary there, and she will tell you, that 
if a dog comes into your room, on your birth-day, and 
howls three times, you will never live to see another. ’Tis 
singular how many people, otherwise sensible, believe not 
only this, but that the Ange! of Death comes in the shape 
of the dog, to give you warning of your approaching fate. 

[ Sketches of Southern States. 


Broad was the Planter’s rich domain, 
And his mansion was proud and old ; 
Many and happy his menial train, 
Nor lack knew he of gold : 
And stately his form, as the forest pine, 
Tho’ the last of his proud and manly line. 


With but a single daughter blessed, 





No son his lofty name to bear, 


Not wonder much how he caressed 
A child so pure—so wondrous fair ; 
For few on earth outshone Irene, 


The day on which she reached sixteen. 
* * * * 





Gay was the revel—the gleaming light 
From door and window glittering shone ; be 
Each heart seemed glad—each eye was bright— 
And pleasure spoke in each one’s tone, 
Who far and near were gathered there, Bs 
The Planter’s joy and feast to share. * 








And not alone the guests were gay, 
And host’s broad front was clothed with joy, 
The menial felt *t was holiday, 
From usual labor’s light employ ; 
For peasant, slave, and chivalry 
Were gathered to that revelry. 


And fair Irene, her father’s pride, 
And many a restless luver’s dream, 
Was mingling in the merry tide, 
The revel’s bright acknowledged queen, : 
And few ’pon whom her glances fell, 
But recollected them too well. 


Her’s was like some pure angel’s form ; 
Ne’er from gazelle flashed brighter glance ; 
No step of fairy, ’pon the lawn, 
More light than her’s was in the dance ; 
Soul spoke in each line of her face, 
And every motion teemed with grace. 





To Banquet Hall! to Banquet Hall! 
The dancers cease their merry round, 
And march obedient to the call, 
And music’s gay inspiring sound, 
The host and Irene at their head, 
To where the genial banquet’s spread. 








What need to tell how banquet sped, 
How flowed the rich and ruby wine, 
How flashing wit its lustre shed, 
How joke and jest whirled off the time ? 
Suffice to say, at last "twas o’er, 
The guests would eat and drink no more. 


One goblet more—fill to the brim ; 
Once more your love and friendship plight ; 
Let pleasure in the red wine swim, 
On this my own and child’s birthnight ! 
I quaff this goblet to her health 
And happiness—life’s richest wealth. 





i 


One deafening cheer—each cup was raised ; 
But ere a lip had touched the bowl, 
All stopped and started with amaze, 
For one strange, fearful, dismal howl 
Broke ’pon the ear, deep drawn and long, 
To chill the life-blood of that throng. 
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But grew each cheek more deadly pale, 
And quivered every lip with fear, 
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As louder, deeper, came that howl, 
A second time upon the ear, 
And at the banquet chamber’s door, 
A dog crouched low upon the floor. 


There stood the guests as still as death ; 
Upon the dog fixed every eye, 
All waiting, with suspended breath, 
To hear the third ill-omened cry : 
It came, like dirge-note deep and wild, 
To speak the fate of sire and child. 


Irene’s fair cheek grew pale with dread ; 
And mortal terror shook her frame, 
As hiding in his breast her head, 
She feebly called her father’s name ; 
Who round her wrapped his arms, but spoke 
No word—his manly heart seemed broke. 


No voice is heard—the music’s sound 
Is hushed ; and silence deep 
Reigns like some fearful thing around, 
For terror teacheth not to weep. 
And the pale guests go, scarcely recking, home 
And leave the doomed in agony alone. 


* * * * 


A solemn dirge sounds on the evening air, 
And from that mansion, with slow mournful 
pace, 
A funeral winds, whose weeping carriers bear 
Two bodies to their final resting-place ; 
While Heaven’s gray servant speaks, in 
sorrowing tone, 
The last sad requiem o’er the spirits gone. 


ALBA. 
Richmond, March 1846. 





THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 


It is already generally known, that the author of the 
Histories of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, and of 
the Conquest of Mexico, is engaged upon the History of 
the Conquest of Peru. 

The excellence of the former works must raise public 
expectation very high, and yet it can hardly be supposed 
that it will be at all disappointed. The impatience with 
which many admirers are looking for the forthcoming Pro- 
duction of Mr. Prescott, must produce some desire to 
know something of its progress. We are glad to be cour- 
teously permitted, by the author, to state, that about two 
thirds of the work have been accomplished. It will be 
comprised in two volumes, and embrace the conquest of 
Peru, by the Spaniards, with a preliminary view of the 
Inca civilization. It will form a pendant to the conquest 
of Mexico. It isbased on the same kind of materials with 
the latter work, such as diaries, letters and memoranda of 
the conquerors,—official reports to Government, and the 
royal ordinances and despatches ;—the whole forming a 
body of authentic cotemporary documents, the greater part 





Academy of History, at Madrid, and furnished to Mr. 
Prescott by that body, of which he is an associate. 

“It is odd enough,” as remarked, “that this magnificent 
collection of MSS., which cover all the South American 
and Mexican colonies, and which took more than fifty years 
to assemble from the Archives of all the principal cities in 
the Spanish Colonies, should now, for the first time, be 
worked up by a Yankee,—an inhabitant of the New World, 
though not in the Spanish portion of it. The Historiogra- 
pher, Mujioz, who was to have used them, prematurely 
died.” 

Whilst the reading public are awaiting the appearance 
of this work, so richly founded, and no doubt as richly 
wrought, we have the pleasure to lay before them one in- 
timately connected with it; which, while it will tend to 
gratify their impatience, will also enbance their eagerness 
for the perusal of that, and prepare the way for it. 

Of it, Mr. Prescott himself remarks, **The Story of 
Gasca, is highly important, and forms one of the brightest 
parts of the Conquest of Peru. Iam glad Mr. Storrow 
has prepared it for the Messenger. It cannot be too often 
told, for he was one of the great and good men, whose 
history should be familiar to us.”.—[{ Ed. Mess. 


AN ACCOUNT 
OF PEDRO DE LA GASCA, 


A Priest sent to Peru by the Emperor Charles V. 
of Spain, in the 16th century, to quell a for- 
midable rebellion raised by Pizarro. 


BY THOMAS W. STORROW, 


To rescue from the oblivion into which the si- 
lence of English historians has thrown the cha- 
racter of a person who was distinguished alike for 
his virtue and abilities, and to give an historical 
illustration of the capabilities of a recluse, these 
pages are written. 

Pedro de la Gasca, slightly mentioned by Rob- 
ertson and other English writers on the early con- 
quest of America, was taken from a convent and 
sent by Charles V. of Spain to Peru, to suppress 
a formidable rebellion, and reduce to order and the 
authority of their Sovereign, a band of unprinci- 
pled adventurers involved in anarchy. By the 
power of a liberal and benevolent mind; by the 
exercise of practical good sense; and by a judi- 
cious mixture of gentleness and energy, he accom- 
plished what others, of high reputation in the civil 
and military walks of life, had failed to perform ; 
and by peaceful means alone, recovered for his 
Sovereign a rich colony, which had nearly thrown 
off its allegiance. 

In order to place in a clear point of view the 
services rendered by Gasca, it is necessary to 
give a brief summary of the conquest of Peru— 
the causes which made his mission necessary, and 
the state of the country at the period of his arri- 
val there. 





of the originals of which are in the Archives of the Royal 
Vou. XII—48 


When the overthrow of the Mexican Empire 
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was completed, and the authority of the Spaniards, 
under Cortes, was firmly established, many of his 
followers found their occupation was gone. ‘Too 
much accustomed to the stirring scenes of a life 
of peril and adventure, they were unwilling, and 
perhaps unable, to bear repose, and several of them, 
with undiminished ardor for discovery, set forth 
in search of new worlds to subdue. Hints, de- 
rived from the Indians, of wealthy regions, which 
extended to the South and East, were sufficient to 
keep alive the spirits of adventurers, and several 
armaments were fitted out to explore and take 
possession of these rich countries. These expe- 
ditions were unsuccessful, and the Spaniards who 
led them, returned with such melancholy accounts 
of the unlooked for obstacles they had to encounter, 
and the unexpected hardships they had to endure, 
that for a considerable period the rage for discove- 
ry abated, and the natives of a quiet country were 
permitted, for a time longer, to enjoy the bles- 
sings of ignorance and peace. 

Hopeless as was the expectation of making fur- 
ther progress in this direction, there were yet three 
persons settled in Panama, who, undeterred by the 
ill-success of furmer adventurers, determined to 
make another attempt. ‘The names of these were 
Francisco Pizarro, Diego de Almagro, and Her- 
nando Luque—three men well fitted to contend 
against the perils attendant on such enterprises. 
The two first had been bred in the camp, and were 
possessed of qualities, which education, (derived 
from such a source,) never fails to produce, and 
which, at this time, were well calculated to ensure 
success;—daring courage—patieace under hard- 
ships and privations—an insatiable thirst for riches, 
and consciences not easily disturbed by self re- 
proach. Luque was an ecclesiastic and school- 
master, not less desperate than his two associates, 
of whom one was a bastard, so illiterate as to be 
unable to read, and the other a foundling. 

Notwithstanding the want of education in Pi- 
zarro, he was endowed with great natural capacity, 
united caution with boldness, and although he had 
passed his life in a rough school, had acquired, 
by intercourse with the world, address enough to 
conceal his own purposes, and sufficient sagacity 
to penetrate into those of others. 

Joined to the bold qualities which distinguished 
Pizarro, Almagro possessed besides, openness, 
generosity, and candor. These are virtues which 
always command our respect and admiration, but 
in Almagro’s case, and with the companions with 
whom his lot was cast, they served rather to make 
him the victim of their selfish designs. 

These were the men destined to overthrow a 
great empire, and they confirmed their union by a 
solemn act of religion. 

Luque celebrated mass, and dividing a conse- 


crated host into three parts, of which each took. 


one, ratified a contract of which plunder and blood- 





shed were the objects. They commenced their 
discoveries with such forces as they could collect ; 
but so slender were their means, and so formida- 
ble the obstacles they had to encounter from fam- 
ine, fatigue, and a deadly climate, that after a des- 
perate struggle of more than two years, during 
which time they endured incredible hardships, they 
could merely obtain a sight of Peru,—the country 
from which they were to derive a reward for their 
toils and sufferings. 

In the course of their progress, they landed at 
Tumbez, a place of some note, distinguished by a 
stately temple and a palace of the Sovereigns of 
the country. Here the Spaniards had an opportu- 
nity to gratify their sight by a view of the wealth 
and civilization of the Peruvians; but what above 
all excited their wonder, was the display of gold 
which appeared on the dresses of the inhabitants, 
and in the temples, and which was sufficient to 
give them an exalted idea of the quantity of the 
precious metals which abounded in the country. 
But in their forlorn condition, they could do no 
more than feast their eyes, and were obliged to 
return to Panama, to solicit succor from the Gov- 
ernor, with the hope of inducing others to join in 
fitting out a new and more efficient armament. 

The splendid accounts given by Pizarro of the 
incredible riches of the country, and the ease with 
which it could be conquered, were insufficient to 
induce the Governor of Panama to weaken his 
own strength, by diminishing the namber of the 
colony over which he presided. Knowing that 
they could not carry their plans into execution 
without the sanction of superior authority, the 
three associates, whose ardor was still unabated, 
resolved to despatch Pizarro to Spain, to solicit 
from the Sovereign himself, the support which 
they could not procure from his delegate. 

Previous to this, they adjusted among them- 
selves the share of authority each was to claim. 
It was agreed that Pizarro should ask the rank of 
Governor; Almagro that of Lieutenant Governor; 
and Luque the dignity of Bishop in the country 
they proposed to conquer. 

By borrowing the small sum necessary to equip 
Pizarro for his voyage, he Jost no time in repair- 
ing to court. Here, by skilful address, which 
could not have been expected, either from his edu- 
cation or former habits, by a feeling description of 
his own sufferings, and a pompous account of the 
country which he had discovered, he so far won 
upon Charles and his ministers, that they not only 
approved of his intended expedition, but appeared 
to feel interested in the success of its leader. 

It is easy to be confiding and generous, where 
one incurs no hazard in bestowing ; where the loss 
which may arise is to be borne by him who soli- 
cits, and the gain, if any, to be shared by him 
who grants. Charles did not hesitate in securing 
to Pizarro all kis boundless ambition could desire. 
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Clothed with the most ample authority for the 
conquest and government of the country, he for- 
got, or did not choose to remember, his obligation 
to his associates. He secured to Luque the eccle- 
siastical dignity he coveted, as this did not inter- 
fere with his own pretensions; but for his more 
efficient comrade, Almagro, claimed only the com- 
mand of an inconsiderable fortress. After this, 
he made preparations to return, but so slender 
were his means, so low his funds and credit, that 
with all his exertions, aided by those of some 
friends, he was able only to collect about 180 men. 
With this contemptible force he joined his asso- 
ciates at Panama, accompanied by his three broth- 
ers, Ferdinand, Juan and Gonzalo, and his uncle, 
Francisco de Alcantara. 

The news of his negociation with the govern- 
ment at home had preceded him, and on his arrival, 
he found Almagro highly exasperated at the per- 
fidy with which he had been treated. It required 
all Pizarro’s address, aided by the endeavors of 
Luque, to pacify him; but they at last suc- 
ceeded, and he consented to coéperate in the un- 
dertaking on the original terms of the agreement. 

Afier this re-union, leaving Almagro at Panama 
to forward supplies and enlist recruits, Pizarro and 
his feeble band set sail to invade a great and popu- 
lous Empire. It was intended to make a landing 
at Tumbez, but baffled by winds and currents, he 
was obliged to make the port of St. Matthew, one 
hundred leagues to the north, where his troops dis- 
embarked. 

Without losing time, he commenced his march 
to the South, keeping near the coast, to be within 
reach of his ships. 

By this measure, he had to traverse the most 
barren and unhealthy part of Peru, and endure 
calamities quite as great as those which had afflict- 
ed his troops in their former expedition. To add 
to their hardships, Pizarro had imprudently attack- 
ed the natives, whose confidence he should have 
studied to gain, by doing which they were forced to 
abandon their habitations, leaving the Spaniards to 


that was planted in Peru, and to which he gave 
the name of St. Michael. This settlement was 
formed in 1532, seven years after the first attempt 
to explore :—years of anxiety and misery in every 
shape. 

However we may condemn the motives which 
actuated Pizarro in his exploring expedition, and 
the conduct he observed towards the natives whom 
he wantonly attacked, we cannot withhold our ad- 
miration of the qualities of patience and perse- 
verance which he exercised in attaining his object. 
It is true, ambition and avarice were his moving 
principles, yet writers of history raise to the rank 
of heroes, men who have kept the world in com- 
motion from no better motives, and who have pur- 
sued the same means to obtain their end. 

Can it be matter of wonder, that a bold and illite- 
rate soldier, living in an age when the sword 
and the stake were considered, even in civilized 
communities, the only proper modes of persuasion, 
should feel his ambition fired, by seeing the same 
acts practised with success in the old world! Nor 
can we be surprised, that having boundless wealth 
within his view, he should push forward with eager- 
ness to grasp it; and that, in imitation of better 
educated, and even polished men, he should be re- 
gardless of the injustice he committed t Modern 
conquerors are less excusable for the acts of vio- 
lence they perpetrate, for they are enjoined to 
moderation and justice by the improved state of 
social morals, and by the maxims of religion 
better understood. But Pizarro was removed from 
all legal restraint—had free scope for the exercise 
of all his passions—lived at a period when deeds 
of violence were considered as acts of merit, and 
when, too, the religious creed of a bigoted age 
gave its sanction to any, and every exploit, by 
which his success could be promoted. 

We should be false to the true principles of 
morality and religion, did we not condemn Pizarro; 
but in so doing, we condemn a large portion of our 
race. 

After a time spent in repose at the new settle- 


endure all the horrors of famine. At length, by a] ment of St. Michael, Pizarro advanced with his 


sudden attack on the principal settlement in the 
province of Coaque, they obtained a booty of so 
much value as to revive their drooping spirits, 


forces into the interior of the Peruvian Empire. 
In his progress he learnt that the country was then 
distracted by a civil war, which raged between two 


dispel their doubts, and give them renewed vigor| brothers, Atahualpa and Huascar. The father of 
to proceed. Pizarro despatched forthwith one of| these rival princes had appointed the first named 


his ships to Panama with a large remittance to 
Almagro, to allure adventurers to his standard and 
share in spoils, of which this was a foretaste. 
Nor were his efforts unsuccessful; for shortly 


brother his successor, but being born of a mother 
not of the royal blood, he was, according to a fun- 
damental law of the monarchy, considered inelligible 
to the succession, and the nomination gave almost 


afterwards he was joined at Tumbez by 30 men, | universal dissatisfaction. Nevertheless, Atahualpa 
under the command of Sebastian Benalcasar and| succeeded, by force of arms, in maintaining his 


Hernando Soto, officers of merit and reputation. 


claim, and just previously to the arrival of Pizarro, 


This addition to his numbers, small as it was, | had subdued the forces of his brother, Huascar, and 
proved very important to his worn down band, and| made him prisoner. No event could be more for- 
he advanced to the river Piura, at the mouth of|tunate for the success of Pizarro’s progress. While 





which he established a permanent colony, the first! a fierce contest was going on in the kingdom, little 
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attention was paid to his approach, and he was per- 
mitted to advance into the heast of a great empire 
without an effort being made to stop his career. 
While on his way, he received messengers from the 
imprisoned Huascar, requesting his aid to reinstate 
him in his rights which his brother had usurped, 
and, about the same time, was met by an officer, 
despatched by Atahualpa, with an offer of his alli- 
ance, and the promise of a friendly reception at his 
residence at Caxamalca. Thither Pizarro re- 
paired, without delay, first returned to the Inca 
his acknowledgments, and declaring his intention 
to support him against those who disputed his 
title to the throne. On his arrival at Caxamalca, 
he was received in a style of great splendor and 
magnificence. While enjoying himself in the re- 
pose he so much needed, and receiving respect 
and homage such as is paid only to superior beings, 
Pizarro, in imitation of Cortes, formed the per- 
fidious design of seizing the person of the unsus- 
pecting Atahualpa in the midst of his subjects. 

Unrestrained by any compunctious feelings, and 
in open violation of his repeated offers of friend- 
ship, he disposed his troops for the purpose, with 
calm deliberation, as it he were about to perform a 
meritorious act. 

Atahualpa came forth to meet him with a splendid 
retinue, richly decorated, and surrounded by a mul- 
titude of his subjects. On coming near to the 
Spaniards, the chaplain of the expedition advanced, 
with a crucifix in one hand and a breviary in the 
other, and began a long harangue, explaining the 
doctrine of the Catholic faith, with all its mysteries, 
and ended by requiring him to embrace the Chris- 
tian Religion—to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Pope, and to submit to the king of Castile as 
his lawful sovereign, promising, if he complied in- 
stantly, that the monarch would protect his do- 
minions, and permit him to continue in the exercise 
of the royal authority; but if he should impiously 
refuse to obey this summons, he denounced war 
against him in his master’s name, and threatened 
him with the full effect of his vengeance. 

This incomprehensible discourse was lost on 
Atahualpa; and on the chaplain presenting to him 
his breviary as the book wherein was to be fuund 
these extraordinary things, he lifted it to his ear ; 
“ This,” said he, “ is silent, it tells me nothing ;” 
and threw it with disdain on the ground. The 
enraged monk, running towards his countrymen, 
exclaimed: “To arms, Christians, to arms; the 
word of God is insulted ; avenge this profanation on 
these impious dogs.” 

Pizarro, who had with difficulty restrained his 
soldiers during this long discussion, now gave the 
signal for immediate assault. A sudden and furious 
attack was made on the defenceless and unsuspect- 
ing Peruvians, who fled in all directions, while the 
Spaniards continued the work of slaughter on all 
who came in their way. Pizarro penetrated to the 


royal seat, and amidst the nobles, who heroically 
sacrificed their lives to save that of their Sovereign, 
seized the Inca by the arm, dragged him to the 
ground, and carried him prisoner to his quarters. 

The fate of the monarch increased the conster- 
nation of his people, while the Spaniards pursued 
them in every quarter, and with unrelenting bar- 
barity, continued to slaughter the wretched fugitives, 
who never once offered to resist. Above 4,000 
Peruvians were killed, and the plunder obtained on 
the field, was far beyond any idea the Spaniards 
had formed of the wealth of the country. 

When the unhappy monarch was brought to 
realize the calamity which had befallen him, he be- 
came bowed down by despair, and Pizarro, who 
needed him for ulterior purposes, found it neces- 
sary to console him with professions of kindness 
and respect. At length a sum was stipulated to be 
paid for his ransom, which, as soon as it was col- 
lected, was divided among the conquerors, and the 
share received by each man, after allotting a fifth 
part to the crown, was so great as to fill them with 
amazement, and far exceeded any sum the most san- 
guine of them had ever imagined. With the por- 
tion due to the crown, Ferdinand Pizarro was des- 
patched to Spain, to give an account of the success 
of the invaders, and to confirm the favor of the 
Sovereign to Pizarro and his followers. 

The sudden acquisition of wealth, by persons 
unaccustomed to the possession of it, unsettles the 
regular habits of the mind, and tends to create 
wants unknown before. Plants require the warmth 
of the sun to give them life, but they may be des- 
troyed by an ardent and too sudden ray, and the 
man who has been contented in an humble sphere, 
may become wretched by suddenly becoming rich. 
He is no longer himself, under the new influence ; 
his mind can not, at once, contain the multitude of 
new desires,—he gets bewildered, loses his temper, 
and is disposed to quarrel with his nearest and 
dearest friends. As soon asthe Spaniards became 
possessed of the main object of their wishes, and 
gold came upon them in quantities, even beyond 
the expectation of the most rapacious, they began, 
as is common among plunderers, to dispute about 
the division that had been made, as well as about 
the measures to be adopted to obtain more. So 
long as Atahualpa lived under the special custody 
of Pizarro, Almagro and his followers believed they 
should be less favored in a division of the spoils: 
they, therefore, insisted on his being put to death, 
that, in future, every adventurer might be on an 
equal footing. Pizarro, to whom the Inca had be- 
come a burden, and in whose heart no humane 
feeling ever entered, was not slow in yielding to 
their wishes, and after a mock trial, which history 
blushes to record, he was condemned and executed. 
By this atrocious act, the spirit of the Peruvians 








was entirely broken, and Pizarro made sole lord of 
an almost boundless realm. A few partial discon- 
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tents occasionally occurred, but these were easily 
put down, and ended, like all other attempts at re- 
sistance, by a slaughter of the unhappy natives. 

The colony now enjoyed a quiet state, which 
continued two or more years, during which period 
Pizarro made several judicious regulations for the 
civil government of the country, and founded the 
city of Lima. This interval of tranquillity was at 
last disturbed by disputes between the Spaniards 
themselves. Ferdinand Pizarro had returned from 
Spain, where, besides obtaining a confirmation of 
his brother’s authority, with more enlarged privi- 
leges, he had procured for Almagro the object of 
his wishes—the appointment to a separate Govern- 
ment, with jurisdiction over an extensive territory 
joining, and to the South of Pizarro’s limits. Some 
disputes about their respective limits, together with 
distrust of each others desigas, brought on an open 
quarrel between these two formidable rivals. Direct 
hostilities actually took place, and although Alma- 
gro defeated his opponents and made prisoners of 
two of Pizarro’s brothers, Ferdinand and Gonzalv, 
yet he failed to take proper advantage of his vic- 
tory, and suffered himself to be drawu into a nego- 
tiation, when he should have acted with vigor. An 
arrangement was made between him and Pizarro, 
by which his brothers were liberated, and the sub- 
ject of their disputed claims was left to the decision 
of their common Sovereign. No sooner was this 
concluded, than Pizarro threw off all disguise, for- 
got the treaty, and declared that arms only could 
determine who should be master of Peru. 

As soon as preparations could be made, the con- 
tending parties met in the field, while on the sur- 
rounding hills could be seen the oppressed Peru- 
vians, enjoying the spectacle of the mutual carnage 
of their crael masters. The contest was fierce, 
bat at last, the superior numbers of Pizarro gave 
him a bloody victory, and Almagro was taken pris- 
oner, 

His fate was not long doubtful. The Pizarros 
thirsted for his blood, and unmindful of the ties of 
ancient friendship, the services he had on many 
occasions rendered to the common cause, and the 
humanity he had shown to them when they were 
in his power, condemned him to death. He was 
strangled in prison, and afterwards publicly be- 
headed. 

These, and like acts, filled up the measure of Pe- 
ruvian history till the death of Pizarro, who was 
assassinated in his palace by a band of the adhe- 
rents of the late Almagro. A son whom Almagro 
left, was acknowledged as the heir to his father’s 
rights, and placed at the head of a body of forces to 
support his claim in opposition to Gonzalo Pizarro, 
who had succeeded to his brother’s authority. A 
furious contest was long kept up between these 
rival powers, during which time the country was 
kept in a continued state of misrule—the authority 
of the mother country was disregarded, the inter- 


course with it suspended, and the territory which 
each leader subdued, was parcelled out among his 
followers, by the arbitrary authority of the con- 
queror of the day. 

The Court of Spain were informed of all these 
events, and were made sensible that no time was to 
be lost in adopting efficient measures to restore 
order, and bring the colony under the legitimate 
control of the sovereign. For this purpose, Charles 
and his ministers had framed a body of regulations, 
not only defining the powers of all officers and 
magistrates, but also for ameliorating the condition 
of the natives—in addition, new instructions were 
drawn up for the more equitable distribution of the 
lands, (Repartimientos,) which instructions went 
so far as to require certain persons, designated, to 
relinquish portions of territory which had been 
allotted to them. 

These regulations, if not entirely suited to the 
circumstances of the case to which they were 
meant to apply, were, in themselves, wise and hu- 
mane ; and persons of rank and ability were, at dif- 
ferent times, sent to put them into execution. It 
can not, however, be supposed, that men who have 
usurped and exercised authority without restraint, 
will willingly resign it and fall back suddenly to the 
condition of obedient subjects—much less can it be 
expected, that those who have, by their own unas- 
sisted valor, become possessed of wealth, with the 
luxury it brings, will be brought to relinquish it for 
the benefit of others, without a strenuous resis- 
tance. This was proved by the events which took 
place. 

During more than two years, every effort was 
made to carry the measures of the court into effect, 
and the persons appointed for this purpose were 
men of abilities, integrity and firmness ; every way 
competent to perform the task assigned to them, 
and well-disposed to accomplish the intentions of 
their Sovereign. The regulations continued to be 
resisted, and the dislike to them rather increased 
than diminished: —troops were levied on both sides; 
by one party, to maintain the supremacy of the 
laws; by the other, to retain the possessions they 
had long considered as their own :—battles were 
lost and won, and the whole country was a scene 
of violence, oppression and bloodshed. In the 
course of the conflict, Vaco de Castro, one of 
Charles’ agents, sent out to enforce the regulations, 
was put into the common jail, and Nugnez Vela, 
who had been appointed Viceroy, was taken pris- 
oner in battle, his head cut off, and placed on the 
public gibbet. 

This last act placed Pizarro at once in open re- 
bellion against the authority of his Sovereign, and 
showed clearly his intention to submit to no regu- 
lations promulgated by the court ; at the same time, 
it offered abundant evidence to prove the measure 








of his ambition, and the desperate courage with 
which he intended to resist an attempt to abridge, 
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or even control his usurpations. He was now com- 
pletely master of the country, and had taken the pre- 
caution to possess himself of Panama and Nombre 
de Dios, ports on each side of the isthmus, which 
gave him command of the only avenue of commu- 
nication between Spain and Peru. 

A subject who had gone so far, had but to ad- 
vance a little farther to become independent, and 
this Pizarro felt much inclined to do; nor were 
there wanting counsellors to urge him to this bold 
measure. But whether it arose from a lurking 
fear that his capacity was not equal to the weight 
of so great a charge, or that, notwithstanding his 
ambitious desires, he still dreaded to set his Sover- 
eign at defiance, he declined taking this step, and 
confined his views to sending an officer of distine- 
tion to the court, to explain his actions, and prevail 
on the Emperor to continue him in his present sta- 
tion. 

Previously to the commission of these last acts, 
Charles and his ministers had learnt the resistance 
made to comply with the regulations, and the 
manner the Viceroy had been treated. They felt 
great solicitude at the distracted state of the colony, 
and held many consultations as to the best method 
of putting a stop to these disorders, and reéstab- 
lishing the authority of the mother country. So 
long as these civil dissensions existed, the sums of 
money to which the crown was entitled could not 
be collected,—thus a fruitful source of revenue 
would be cut off; and if, as there was reason to 
fear, the unprincipled men who had obtained con- 
trol of the country should withdraw their allegiance, 
Spain would not be permitted even to claim a share 
of wealth which, thus far, had been acknowledged 
as belonging to her of right. The deplorable con- 
dition of the natives had been already painted to 
the court in glowing colors by Las Casas, when at 
Madrid. He declared, that during the fifteen years 
which had elapsed since the conquest, their num- 
bers had visibly decreased; that such was their 
feeble constitution, they were not able to perform 
hard labor; and that, without speedy measures be- 
ing taken, they would become extinct, under the 
exactions of their unfeeling and rapacious masters. 

These affecting recitals, and above all, the rebel- 
lious proceedings of Pizarro, which demanded forth- 
with the punishment commonly inflicted for such 
offences, were all deliberated upon by the Spanish 
government, and were a source of great alarm and 
anxiety. An immediate interposition of the Empe- 
ror’s authority seemed absolutely necessary, but the 
means by which this should be displayed, though 
easy to discuss, were extremely difficult to be put 
into execution. ‘The Spanish army was fully em- 
ployed in Germany, in carrying on the war caused 
by the propagation of the doctrines of Luther, and 
in furtherance of Charles’ many schemes of politi- 


impoverished and without resources to fit out an 
armament of sufficient force to reduce Pizarro to 
submission; moreover, no way offered itself to 
transport a competent body of troops to a country 
so remote as Peru. Pizarro’s precautionary mea- 
sure in taking possession of Nombre de Dios and 
Panama, was an effectual obstacle to using this 
usual avenue of communication ;—an attempt to 
march through other parts of the country, hardly ex- 
plored, would expose an army to almost certain 
destruction; and the passage, by the Straits of 
Magellan to the South Sea, being little known, was 
tedious and precarious. 

Nothing then remained but to adopt lenient mea- 
sures, and as by the mission, sent by Pizarro to 
explain his conduct, it would seem as if he still re- 
tained sentiments of loyalty to his Sovereign, it 
was determined, by the power of persuasion to 
strengthen these sentiments, rather than by an ex- 
hibition of rigor, hazard the object in view, and 
drive him to the commission of more desperate 
acts. 

To conduct a negotiation so delicate and impor- 
tant, required a union of abilities rarely to be found 
in one person, and it was long before the ministers 
could fix their choice, even among many individuals 
of great merit, by whom they were surrounded. 
At last they selected Pedro de la Gasca, and a sim- 
ple recital of his acts will suffice to show that he 
was well worthy of this preference. 


[ To be Concluded.} 





Notices of New @Works. 


Munrorp’s Homer. 2 vols. Boston: Little and 


Brown. 1846. 


This work, announced some time since as in progress 
of publication, has now made its appearance, in a very 
handsome and attractive style ; and may be obtained at the 
bookstores. Such an examination of it as we have been 
able to make, has only confirmed us in the favorable opin- 
ion which was formed from a perusal of portions of the 
manuscript. It will, we doubt not, prove a valuable acces- 
sion to Virginia Literature, and, we trust, to American 
also. 

We are happy in the belief that the example of Mr. 
Munford will not stand alone. Already one of our ripest 
and most practised classical scholars, Mr. William Burke, 
of this city, has entered upon the translation of Lucan’s 
PHARSALIA, a work abounding not only in the riches of 
poetry, but in maxims of political wisdom and Republican 
virtue, well calculated to impress and improve the minds 
and hearts of our free people. So that the translator has 
before him not only a literary task of high interest, but a 
patriotic one. We shall soon be able to lay before the pub- 
lic some specimens of the work, which will acquaint them 





cal aggrandizement : even if it had been disengaged, 
the treasury, exhausted by a series of wars, was 


with the character and excellence of the poem, and the 
merits of the translation. 
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We had hoped to give a review of Munford’s Homer, in 
the present Messenger ; but it will have to be deferred 
another month; when our readers may expect one of great 
beauty and ability. 





An INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY ; or Elements of the 
Natural History of Insects. With plates. By Rev. Wm. 
Kirby, M. A., F. R. S.and L. S.,and Wm. Spence, Esq., 
F.R. S.and L. S. From the sixth London Edition. 
Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 1846. pp. 600 large 
8 vo. 


Entomology, or the Natural History of Insects, has long 
had to contend with prejudices, so that, though it has had 
distinguished and enthusiastic prosecutors, they have been 
forced to bestow no little pains in vindicating the dignity 
and utility of their favorite pursuit. And indeed prejudi- 
ces may be excited by the derisive epithet of “ bug-hunt- 
ing,” which many scientific researches can not eradicate. 

Pliny, Reaumer, Sulzer and others, including the au- 
thors before us, have deemed it essential to devote much 
of their writings to proving, that the study of Insects is not 
a frivolous amusement, nor devoid of utility. When Sul- 
zer showed his works, prepared with great labor, and il- 
lustrated with plates, to two very “sensible men,” all the 
encouragement he received was,—one said the plates 
would do to amuse children and keep them out of mis- 
chief; the other, that they might furnish very pretty pat- 
terns for ladies’ aprons. In England, an attempt was made 
to set aside Lady Glanville’s will, on the ground of lunacy, 
because she was fond of collecting insects; and Ray had 
to appear as a witness of her sanity. 

Now, however, Entomology is treated with more respect, 
and followed with more sympathy. We know little or 
nothing of it ; but rejoice in the exploration of every de- 
partment of nature, however small its subjects. With the 
view that these authors have, nothing in nature can be 
found useless or insignificant. They lead us “ in the mir- 
ror of the creation to behold and adore the reflected glory 
of the Creator.” Our own country has had and still has 
her Entomologists, who have advanced the Science; and 
from her extent and varied climes and localities, she must 
present to them an inviting field. . 

The work before us is a handsome one, and contains 
much curious and interesting information respecting the 
metamorphoses, food, stratagems, habitations, societies, 
motions, noises, hybernation, instincts, &c., of the insect 
tribes. Drinker & Morris have it for sale. 


Tue Lire anp Voyages or AMERICUS VESPUCIUS; with 
I}lustrations concerning the Navigator and the Discovery 
of the New World. By C. Edwards Lester, and Andrew 
Foster. New-York: Baker and Scribner. 1846. 


This work must prove acceptable to our public. The 
materials were collected by Mr. Lester, during his residence 
at Genoa, as U. S. Consul; and have now been wrought by 
him into this very handsome volume, with the aid of Mr. 
Foster, of Boston, to whom he applied on account of his 
acquaintance with the languages and literature of Modern 


the New World. Drinker 4 Morris have the work, which 
is published in a very handsome manner, and embellished 
with an engraving from a celebrated portrait of the Dis- 
coverer. 


WILLarRp’s Histories ; comprising, 
Universal History in Perspective ; 
History of the United States ; and 


An Abridged History of the United States; all by Mrs. 
Emma Willard. New-York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Mrs. Willard’s long experience, as principal of the Troy 
Female Seminary, must have rendered her familiar with 
the wants and deficiences existing in relation to school his- 
tories, and given her great advantage in attempting to sup- 
ply them. We are a good deal of the opinion, that the in- 
terest and utility of history depend greatly on its fulness 
and expansion. Yet in examining, cursorily, the works 
before us, we have been struck with some highly merito- 
rious characteristics. Though the facts and events of his- 
tory are necessarily much condensed and abridged, yet they 
are so rapidly grouped, and linked so well, with a vigor of 
narration, that they are not only devoid of dulness, but pos- 
sess considerable interest. To catalogue, as it were, the 
epochs of history, and at the same time keep up the interest 
of the reader, is of no easy attainment. 

In treating of our own more recent history, suromaries of 
the views and arguments of the opposing parties are given, 
and for the most part, with ability and impartiality. 

These merits, to which may be added their decided pat- 
riotic tone and tendency, increase our confidence in the 
works generally. They are accompanied and illustrated 
by chronographic plans ard charts, and a perspective view 
of the “Temple of Time,” which fasten much knowledge 
in the mind, by “ clear arrangement and devices addressed 
to the eye.” These works may be ordered through Drinker 
¢ Morris. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS MarsHaLis. By J. 7. Headley. 2 
vols. New York: Baker & Scribner. 1846. 


Mr. Headley’s pen is well qualified to impart all the in- 
terest with which his very engaging themes are fraught. 
He boldly avows his entire change of opinion as regards 
the character and career of Napoleon; whose wara he 
now declares to have been waged for liberty, and in self- 
defence. No doubt the zeal and fervor of a new conrert 
will lend additional warmth and eloquence to his pen. 
Drinker ¢ Morris have the work. 


Harrer & Brotuers have just added to their “ New 
Miscellany,” Nos. X and XI, containing, 


Darwin’s Voyage of a Naturalist. 2 vols. 
It isa Journal, by Charles Darwin, F. R. S., of Researches 
into the Geology and Natural History of the countries vis- 


ited during a voyage round the world, in the British ship, 
Beagle, under the command of Capt. Fitz Roy, R.N. The 


Europe. Mr. Lester is a warm advocate and eulogist of| voyage was undertaken, for scientific objects, under the di- 


our great namesake, and justly so; yet there is scarcely 
any need of arraying him and Columbus. 


We are disposed to think that the honor of conferring a 
name upon this continent was hardly due to Americus ; but Kaige 


it was an honor which he and his friends may be proud of 
his having enjoyed ; and we never conceived that the great 
navigator was liable to the least imputation or disparage- 


rection, and at the expense of the British Government. 
The results are here given in a popular form. 
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One of the most important services that Harper 4- Broth- 
ers render the reading public, is in the number and excel- 
lence of their juvenile publications, They have just issued, 
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Elizabeth Burton ; or Religion tn connection with Fashiona- | 


ble Life ,— 


A Year with the Franklins ; or Suffer and be Strong. By 
E. Jane Cate ;—uand 


Uncle John ; or “ It is too much Trouble.” By Mrs. Orme. 


We have also from them, 


Peers and Parvenus. By Mrs. Gore. No. 78 Select 
Novels. 


The Commander of Malta. By Eugene Sue. No. 79 do. 
The Female Minister. From the French. No. do. 


Illuminated Shakespeare. Coriolanusand J. Cesar. Nos. 
75-6. 


Pictorial Bible. Now complete, and to be had elegantly 
bound. They have now commenced a splendid Pictorial 
History of Great Britain ; being a history of the people, as 
well as of the kingdom, down to the reign of George III. 
We will be able to speak farther, when it shall have been 
received. All the foregoing works, from H. & B., can be 
had of Drinker 4 Morris; who have also a sweet little work, 


Uses of Adversity, and the Provisions of Consolation. By 
The Rev. Herman Hooker. 


From Nash 4 Woodhouse, we have Wiley 4 Putnam's 
Library of Choice Reading, No. LXIL., containing 


Poems. By Thomas Hood. 


This collection is made in accordance with the author’s 
last instructions, which also enjoined that the poems be 
published without any alteration. The English editor ex- 
presses the hope, “ that in any future recital of the names 
of writers who have contributed to the stock of genuine 
English poetry, Thomas Hood will find honorable mention,” 
to which Mr. Dickens responds, ‘‘ before it can be other- 
wise, not only must the character of genuine English poe- 
try be altogether changed, but with it the recollections, 
fancies, affections, and very natures of men.” 

This volume will be followed by another composed of the 
more thoughtful pieces in his Poems of wit and humor. 


Messrs. Nash ¢ Woodhouse have also sent us, 


A Treatise on Milch Cows. From the French of Francis 
Guenon, by N. P. Trist, Esq. With Observations on the 
Cow and Dairy, by John S. Skinner. New-York: Greely 
and McElrath ; 


And Lardner’s Popular ‘ashibes on Science and Art. Part 
XII. 


Cary & Harr have issued the Second Part of 


Lives of Distinguished American Naval Officers. Com« 
prising those of Paul Jones and Commodores Woolsey, 
Perry, and Dale. By J. Fensmore Cooper. 


Also, The Miscellanies, contributed to the British Maga- 
zines and Reviews. By Talfourd and Stephens. In one 
handsome volume. Both of these writers hold a distin- 
guished place in Modern English Letters. The author of 
Jon” wields a pen remarkable for taste and beauty. 





——— 


J. Gill, agent for Leonard Scott & Co., has sent us the 
Foreign Quarterly, for April; the London Quarterly, for 
March,—and which still harps on Oregon and Free Trade ; 
and Black wood, for April,—containing a very characteristic 
English article, on “* How they manage matters in the 
‘Model Republic.’” It gives a very amusing, but not al- 
ways refined, review of the worst partof the Debate in 
Congress on the Oregon Question; and purports to have 
been written in New York, in last February. The conclu- 
ding remarks may have some significance : 


“ Mach is in our power, on the continent of North Amer- 
ica, if we are but true to our own interests, and to those of 
mankind. We should cherish to the utmost that affection- 
ate and loyal spirit, which at present so eminently distin- 
guishes our flourishing colony of Canada ; we should look 
to it, that such a form of government be established in 
Mexico as shall at once heal her own dissensions, and guar- 
antee her against the further encroachments of her neigh- 
bors ; and we should invite other European nations to join 
with us in informing the populace of the United States, 
that they cannot be indulged in the gratification of those 
predatory interests, which the public opinion of the age 
happily denies to the most compact despotisms, and the 
most powerful empires.” 


We have had the pleasure of receiving the Southern 
Quarterly Review, of Charleston, S. C., for April,—well 
filled ; The American Journal of Science and Arts, for May ; 
(see Prospectus on cover;) The Southern Journal of Medicine 
and Pharmacy, for May; Charleston, S. C.; $5 a year,— 
issued every two months. Edited by Drs. Smith & Sink- 
ler ; De Bow's Commercial Review of the South and West, 
for May; New Orleans; $5 per annum; and the Demo- 
cratic Review, containing an important article on China, and 
its Prospective Trade, to which we refer our readers. 





We are indebted to the author for a copy of 


Carolina Sports, By Land and Water ; including incidents 
of Devil fishing, By the Hon. William Elliot, of Beau- 
fort, S. C., containing sketches of thrilling interest, and 
written with unusual taste and spirit. To those unac- 
quainted with the devil fish, he may be introduced by giv- 
ing the dimensions of one taken by Mr. Elliot. This 
“‘ wonder of the deep” “ measured 17 feet across his back, 
and was so heavy, that a force of 15 men was insufficient 
to draw him to high water mark, though sliders were placed 
beneath to assist his progress.” The capture of such a 
monster must, of course, require great dexterity and manly 
daring. The work is at our Bookstores. 


Speculations on Substance, its Principles ; AEther and Mat- 
ter ; Time ; Space ; Motion; Electricity; Galvanism ; Veg- 
etable and animal vitality ; &c., §c., Gc. By Lemuel Law- 
rence Stewart, A. M., Student of Medicine, Charleston. 


“ My object has been to show that all natural phenomena 
are proximately attributable to one and the same cause, to 
an universal principle of force, which I have named A&ther, 
acting in different and variously modified ways ;— to gene- 
ralize, as it were, the divided and apparently discordant 
branches of science.” 

Our thanks to the author for a copy of the work ; but we 
do not feel competent to express an opinion either as to 
its philosophy or tendencies. 
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